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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter : I have og ~~ a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.—2 Tim. 4: 7. 


1. October 3.--Paul a Prisoner--The Arrest . . Acts 21: 17 to 22 : 29 
2. October 10.—Paul a Prisoner—The Plot. . Acts 22 : 30 to 23 : 35 
3- October 17.—Paul a Prisoner—Before Felix... . Acts 24 
4. October 24.—Paul a Prisoner—Before Festus and 

rary Acts 25 : 6-12; chapter 26 
October 31.—Paul a Prisoner—The Voyage. . . . Acts 27 : 1-26 
& November 7.—Paul a Prisoner—'The Ship- 


WOMES 6, 615 .< ob sues. © 0k eae, € 2 Acts 27 : 27 to 28: 10 

. November 14.—Paul a Prisoner—In Rome. . . . Acts 28 : 11-31 
4 November 21.—Paul’s Story of his Life . . 2 Cor. 11 : 21 to 12: 10 
9. November 28.—Paul on Self-Denial—World’s ‘Temperance 


SN he tas hae ek tS Ros oe te Om. 14 : 10-2 
10. December 5.—Paul on the Grace of Giving . . . . 2 Cor. 8; 1-1 
x1. December r2.—Paul’s Last Words. ........ 2 Tim. 4: 1-1 
x12. December 19.—Review 
13. December o.—The Birth of Christ... ...... Matt. 2 : 1-22 
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**He Led Them by a Way that 
They Knew Not”’ 


By the Rev. C. V. Pilcher 


"T“°RUST Christ, and trust him gladly, though the way 
By which he bids thee follow with dim night 
Be sable-shrouded! Sing; till each grim height, 
Which rock-black looms more dread‘ul than by day, 
Re-echo with thy praises ! lest he say— 
He, the dear Lord—when ’mid the eternal light, 
Spread forth before thy now regretful sight 
His plan for thee himself doth clear display, 
Marking each point, “‘ Hadst thou but followed, here 
I fain had richly blessed thee ; here the goad 
Of pain had proved thee, like thy Master, strong; 
Here brothers hid, but in the darknesg near, 
Needed to cheer them up the rocky road 
The glad triumphant music of thy song!”’ 


Toronto, Can. 








This week the second issue of the International 
Graded Course Edition of The Sunday School Times 
makes its appearance. It contains teaching helps on 
the lessons for November, in the Beginners, Primary, 
and Junior grades. Copies may be had for three 
two-cent stamps; copies of the first issue, containing 
the October lessons, for the same price. 


The Call of Closed Doors 


Closed doors often signify a call of God to enter 
them. The fact that seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties are in the way is many times but a challenge 
to surmount them. A recent graduate of Cambridge, 
England, said that he was called to be a missionary to 
South America because some parts of that continent 
were closed to Protestant missionaries. Such barriers 
are there only to be torn down. Unless God has 
blocked our path, let us hammer our way through. 


> 
Not Afraid to be Different 


Christian deference to the rights and the views 
of others was never intended to take the place of 
Christian backbone. One who is more interested in 
agreeing with the views of the best people about him, 
and in conforming his actions to their actions, than 


les of Christ 


in discovering and holding to the oes a 
im to di 


no matter how widely this may 
from those about him, is never going to know much 
about the Christian life nor help others to know it, 
If there was one message that Christ made plain and 
unmistakable it was that his followers had got to be 
different from the world. ‘Because ye are not of 
the world, but I chose you out of the world, therefore 
the world hateth you,’’ he assured his disciples. 
This ‘‘ hatred’’ to-day does not take the form of per- 
secution or enmity,—people are too well-bred for 
that ; but it'shows itself in courteous, deprecatory com- 
ments on the fact that we are ‘‘so odd,’’ and have such 
peculiar, old-fashioned, narrow ideas about things, 
—cards, and the theater, and thelike. If we are afraid 
of this isolation, this queerness, this being different 
from many of the ‘‘ best people’’ even in our church 
membership, wé had better drop all pretense of fol- 
lowing One who said : ‘‘If they persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you’’ ; ‘‘ Remember, ... A ser- 
vant is not greater than his lord’’ ; ‘‘ Think ye that I 
am come to give peace in the earth? I tell you, 
Nay; but rather division.’’ 


x 
Making Sure of Victory 


God never lost a fight that was entrusted com- 
pletely to him. And he is always ready to accept the 
entire responsibility for the conduct and the winning 
of any fight that ought to be won. The only reason 
we ever lose our fights against temptation is because 
we try to win them without giving God quite his own 
way as he fights with us. It takes only a hair’s- 
breadth divergence from God's plan to turn any vic- 
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tory. into defeat. And it takes only unconditional 
surrender to God to assure us victory before a fight is 
even begun. A man who had been going down in 
defeat finally made a sweeping surrender of himself, 
in every department of his life, to God. Shortly after 
he was confronted, suddenly and unexpectedly, with a 
temptation that usually meant failure. As he wheeled 
away from it on the instant, his whole nature recoiling 
from the sin and the failure that it invited, he found to 
his surprise that the victory had been won before he had 
even been conscious of any struggle ; and he prayed in 
earnest gratitude, ‘‘I thank thee, Father, for winning 
that fight for me.’’ That was better than fighting for 
himself. God had taken the whole thing into his 
own hands, and it was safe there. We may have vic- 
tory whenever we want it enough to leave it whdlly to 
God, and take our orders unconditionally from him. 


x 
When Opposed 


A person's influence over others’ is largely meas- 
ured by his ability to ‘‘keep sweet’’ when he is 
being opposed. - If he shows bitterness, or resent- 
ment, or sulkiness, or heat, when he is flatly de- 
clared wrong by one with whom he is talking, any 
opportunity he may have had for winning that one to 
his own way of thinking is gone. If he maintains 
exactly the same courteous, cheery, unruffled bearing 
when he meets with disagreement that he shows when 
everything is coming his way, he uses an argument 
in his own favor that is greater than the most faultless 
logic or reasoning in the world. We must be right, 
as well as know what is right, if we want to lead 
others into the right. 
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The Challenge of the Incidental 


HE most important results of our lives are often 
those which we think of as merely incidental, if 
indeed we notice them at all. Men have slaved 

on, year after year, perfecting a piece of machinery 
which they dreamed would revolutionize the factories 
of the world. One day they stumbled, seemingly, on 
a simple contrivance that they thought quite unim- 
portant ; but that trivial device has later been counted 
by the world as the main work of their lives. 

Men are nearly always mistaken in the relative esti- 
mates they put on different parts of their work. This 
is often seen in reading the lives of literary workers. 
The volume or poem which they held to be their 
masterpiece has, not infrequently, received scant at- 
tention at the hands of competent judges, while verses 
they wrote, perhaps, in some moment of leisure have 
spoken to men’s hearts and can never die. George 
Matheson wrote many devotional and theological 
books, each of which required hard toil to perfect. 
One evening, after a time of great mental suffering, he 
produced in five minutes a little poem that is in the 
hymn-books of the world just as he wrote it, save for 
the subsequent change of one word. If, when he 
wrote these verses, he had been asked what he con- 
sidered his most important contribution to the relig- 
ious thought of his time, he would probably have 
pointed to one of his many valuable volumes ; but, 
while his ‘‘ Portraits of Christ’? may be forgotten, 
wherever men and women have suffered and found 
companionship and strength in Christ, there will they 
sing, ‘‘O Love that wilt not let me go.”’ 

Cardinal Newman was one of the great religious 
controversialists of his time, ‘and wrote many learned 
volumes. Whe reads thesenow? He wrote one little 
hymn, ‘‘ Lead, kindly Light,’’ and, though it was one 
of the smallest in compass of any of his work, it will 
live to inspire and cheer men wherever the soul longs 


for God. Thomas Ken was a prominent writer of the 
seventeenth century. Few to-day even know that he 
ever published a book. He wrote four lines, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,"’ 
and millions of hearts each week come near to God 
in those familiar lines. 

The great work of our lives, that which will bear 
fruit long after we have been forgotten, will more 
than likely be one of the things that we do aimost, if 
not quite, unconsciously. The task we consider the 
very center of our lives may seem to accomplish no 
particular good, but some little forgotten kindness 
will live in another life forever. 

In this fact, that it is the incidental acts of life that 
are most likely to abide, there is comfort for us all. 
Not many of us can ever hope to make much of an 
impression on the needs of the world by the work to 
which we give ourselves. .We must spend all our 
days in quiet, obscure labor. Most of us are driven, 
partly by necessity, but mainly, let us hope, by choice, 
to do hard, prosaic work for our daily bread ; and we 
scarce see how such vocations can have much effect 
in advancing the Kingdom of God. In this, of course, 
we are blind ; but even though our God-given daily 
toil did not directly help to bring nearer the complete 
victory of the King, yet some word of cheer or hearty 
appreciation of a kindness shown us may bear fruit 
throughout all eternity. This thought should hearten 
us when the way is rough and steep, and the work of 
our hands seems to avail so little. 

But while it is true that it will probably be our un- 
conscious, or what we at best consider our second- 
ary, achievements which will bear the most fruit, we 
must nevertheless give ourselves with restless energy 
to what we believe to be the main task of our lives. - 
That the enduring results of our life will probably be 
what we consider its by-products is no salve for the 
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conscience of the lazy man who says, ‘‘ What use, 


then, for me to keep on in my lar line? If I 
ever accomplish anything, it will more than likely be 
something I never aimed to do,’’ On the contrary, 
this very fact should call every one of us to honest, 
hearty toil ; for it is ee Sa well 
ee: while Sn acolniihed 
Matheson wrote his poem in a few minutes.; but if he 
had not trained his mind and heart by long of 
hard, painstaking toil, he never could have the 
world these immortal lines. Perhaps the machinery 
we perfect through many weary months may never 
accomplish what we cenfidently ex of it, but, if 
we are bidden to build it, let us do it at any cost, and 
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Not by Reply Postal 


The editcr of any paper is pretty sure to reccive 
tremendous compliments in the form of the unlimited 
confidence of his readers in his ability to help them 
concisely and authoritatively on any subject. For 
example, a pastor writes to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times on a postal card attached to a reply 
postal for the answer : 

Would you please send me some points on the subject 
** What it Takes to Make an Ideal Sunday-school'’? If you 
could send me some thoughts I would appreciate it, as I have 
occasion to speak on that subject. 

Perhaps the best brief, concise, postal-card reply 
that the Editor could make to this appeal for help 
would be: ‘‘Furnish The Sunday School Times to 
every teacher, officer, and adult member (including 
Home Department) in your Sunday-school for one 
year, and watch the school steadily climb toward the 
ideal. See that the school follows the advice of the 
‘Times during that period, make careful notes of the 
result, and you will have your address."’ 

But this advice might seem to be prejudiced, and 
the method of search used by this pastor would indi- 
cate that he wants a shorter cut to his goal than that 
of a year’s study of any school.. And that is just the 
trouble with this sort of ‘short cut’’ method of pre- 
paring an address. No. man—pastor or layman— 
ought to consent to speak on any subject on which he 
himself is so far from having a message of his own 
that -he must send for another man’s thoughts. The 
fact that this is done constantly is one reason why so 
much speaking and preaching lacks power. Any 
pastor can find out for himself what it takes to make, 
not an ideal, but an effective, soul-winning, character. 
building Sunday-school,—and one of the first things 
needed in such a school is a pastor who knows from 
personal experience and present practise what those 
essentials are. If a pastor does not know, he ought 
to make it the business of his life to. know, by work- 
ing the thing out for himself while he secures and 
studies the best books that there are on the subject. 
A second-hand message from some one else will do 
his audience little good. A ‘‘one thing I know’’ 
testimony from his own personal experience is the 
only message that he has any right to offer. 
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The Christian Principle in Life Insurance 

Some months ago The Sunday School Times 
gave prominence to a large number of letters from 
readers in more than a dozen different states and 
provinces, and one foreign missionary field, in which 
their views of life insurance were fully set forth, in the 
light of actual experiences narrated. These letters all 
expressed an unhesitating belief in the righteousness 
and Christian duty of life insurance, and the reasons 
they advanced answered so coinpletely the few letters 
that had been received on the other side of the ques- 
tion (which had more than once been considered 
in these columns) that the latter were not published. 
One or two readers, however, subsequently expressed 
a desire to see the other side of the question again 
discussed here, and their letters are now given here- 
with, A Toronto financial man writes : 

After very much careful thought, I have been obliged to 
conclude that life insurance is a species of speculation or gam- 
bling, if you will, on one's own life, given to us by God. 
While you and others say there is a reguiar mortuary table on 
which the business is based, which gives it a sort of regular 

“Business ‘color, the fact remains in my judgment that it is a 
speculation on one’s own life. If I felt sure I would live until 
eighty years of age, I would not pay insurance on my life all 
those — If the company knew I would die within one 
year, they would not take my risk. Therefore in my judg- 


ment it is a game of chance, pure and sim ee 
not to take on these temples of the Holy Ghost which God has 
given us. : 

A Nova Scotia reader has other reasons for ques- 
tioning the proper place of insurance in a Christian’s 
life, and writes : 

deg pores op reading the page of published testimonies in 
favor, I notice not one seems to touch the question whether 
the money employed through insurance to provide for the 
bodily needs, at some unknown future time, of those nearest 
and dearest to us, is as acceptable in the sight of God (who 
teaches us: ‘' sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’’) as if 
that money were utilized to alleviate the suffering and want 
that we have zow about our very doors, and for which, surely, 
we shall be held more acczuntable in the judgment day than 
we shall for the welfare of those who outlive us. Notice your 
editorial on ‘‘ Drawing on Ly Cruses"’ in the same issue, 
in the light of this question. Is not the life more than meat ? 
Another editorial in that issue, ‘‘ Blessed Prodigality,”’ 
seems to me also to support my claim. How much insurance 
did the apostles put on their families or fishing gear when they 
left all to follow Christ? Do you suppose that any of them 
lacked because of Jesus’ call? 

You well know what George Miiller, did and what Mrs. 
Smyly is doing in Dublin on similar lines. If such faith is 
honored of God, why will he not honor also the faith which 
ee a man to make provision for the present needs of his 
wm and then devote the ee to aiding those who are 
now in dire need physically and spiritually ? 

We ought not, either, to overlook the strong moral influence 
brought to bear on our dear ones by the knowledge of such 
action on our part, in learning to lean on God in faith them- 
selves, and not succumb to the temptation to rely on the store 
laid up by us for them. 

The root question in life insurance is simply this : 
is it always wrong to provide for the future? If 
provision for the future is always wrong, then life in- 
surance can have no right place in the Christian’ s life. 
But if provision for the future is sometimes a duty, at 
once life insurance becomes a possible duty. 

And no thoughtful follower of Christ is in any 
doubt as to the answer to the root question just asked. 
Provision for the future is a daily, hourly, duty. 
Every time that we purchase food in the morning for 
the evening meal we are recognizing this duty, and 
acting upon it. Every time we secure enough food 
on Saturday to sustain us over Sunday, we do so,— 
we are insuring ourselves against the future. Sunday 
may not come ; we may not be here when it does 
come ; why not, therefor2, instead of thus spending 
money for a possible future need, rather use it to 
provide food on Saturday for those around us who 
need food on Saturday? The answer here, again, is 
plain: it is our duty to provide for the probable 
future needs, as well as for the known present needs, 
of those whom God has committed to our care. 

If we ave in any doubt as to this, God's Word has 
settled it for us. Paul was counseling a thoughtful, 
earnest young man of responsibilities when he wrote 
(1 Tim. 5 : 8): ‘‘If any provideth not for his own, 
and specially his own household, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.’’ Paul. was 
talking about the future, and about insuring against 
the needs of the future, when he said ‘* provide,’’ for 
provide means to look forward, to look ahead, to 
‘« furnish for future use.’ The Greek word that Paul 
used means literally, ‘‘to provide,’’ or ‘‘think of 
beforehand.’" A man has no faith, he has denied 
the faith, said Paul with vigorous conviction, if he 
does not furnish that which is needed for the future 
use of his own household. There is no such thing 
as ‘‘ leaning on God in faith,’’ Paul says, if we fail to 
plan in advance to meet the responsibilities that God 
has placed upon us. 

If the disciples who left all to follow Christ made 
no provision for the temporal need of any others, it 
was probably because there were no others who were 
obliged to be dependent upon them. Christ never 
calls a man away from his obligations. 


not yet in the present must also be ruled out. Such 
a ruling would make life unlivable, and make a 
travesty of faith, When one starting on an all-day 
journey carries food with him or takes money to buy 
food ; when a parent sending a child to school lov- 
ingly puts up the luncheon needed for the noon hour ; 
when one leaving home in clear weather takes along 
an umbrella, or in warm weather throws an overcoat 
over his arm ; when the family in the country, driving 
to the distant church on Sunday morning think 
enough of the faithful horse to carry oats in the wagon 
for Ais noonday meal; when The Sunday School 
Times buys enough paper not only to print this edition 
upon, but to print a possible edition next week also, — 
do these acts betray a life that has no faith in God, 
and that dabbles in speculation while needy man- 
kind suffers for what the food or money thus expended 
ought to supply? ; 

Life insurance is only one application of the princi- 
ple by which God has ordered that we must direct our 
lives : providing now, while we can, for a need that 
is probable, just ahead, and that will find us unpre- 
pared unless we provide for it now. It is possible to 
abuse this principle in life insurance, by laying up an 
amount that is out of proportion to the probable need. 
But such an abuse is also possible in overstocking 
one’s larder, or one’s wardrobe, or one’s bank account. 
It does not follow that God would have us live with 
empty larders, empty wardrobes, and empty purses, 
nor that he would have a man leave a wife or children 
as a helpless charge upon public charity when it would 
have been possible to provide against this by such co- 
operative, mutual form of future provision as rightly- 
conducted life insurance offers. 

We are not speculating in God’s temples when we 
plan to meet the bodily needs which he has taught us 
are likely to occur. That prodigality is not blessed 
which ignores any obligation that God has placed upon 
us. There is no Bible promise that God will fill 
empty cruses that we ought to have filled for ourselves. 
There is every reason to believe that the good Samari- 
tan cared for his own family as well as for his roadside 
neighbor. This ‘‘ ye ought to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.”’ 


ed 


The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
October 11 to 17 


MoON.—Eternal God, I pray that the peace of the eternal 
may descend upon the ways of time. Deliver us from fever- 
ishness and worry, and from all loudness of self-seeking. May 
we be emancipated from all the petty ambitions of forgetful 
men! Let us respond to the high calling of God in Christ. 


TuE.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt make me a 
child of hope. Let me believe in my own possibilities in 
Christ. Let me gaze upon my vast inheritance in grace, and 
let me have hope for my-fellows and believe that they, too, can 
wear the garments of salvation. Let me labor in the strength 
of the immortal hope. 


WED.—Mighty God, I pray that thou wilt give me the spirit 
of a little child. Save me from the pride that dulls the spirit- 
ual sense and makes me unable to realize thy presence. Help 
me to be humble and trustful and docile, receiving everything 
at thy hands as the perfect gift of love. 


THUR.—Holy Spirit, 1 pray that thou wilt quicken all that 
is holy within me, Let it not sleep or languish in sickly in- 
firmity. Let all holy impulses be strong and buoyant, and let 
my spiritual life pulse with sanctifying health. 


FRI.—Eternal God, I | to that thou wilt teach me how to 
adorn my common life. Show me how to grow flowers by the 
wayside and in neglected SF pony May I make the common 
duty winsome, and may all the little things in life be fragments 
of spiritual beauty ! 


SatT.—My Father in Heaven, I pray that thou wilt bless me 
with thy grace. Wilt thou water my spirit lest I become 
parched and hard? Let me feel the energies of the Godhead 
moving through my members, and let me rejoice in thee. 


SuN.—Heavenly Father, I would dedicate my purposes to 
thee. Save me from the folly of seeking to live a good life 
with an unworthy aim. Let me be pure at the springs. , Let 
all my visions be fashioned after the mind of Christ. 
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HIS morning I picked up my newspaper and read 
P SVT aE E chat Geto, whe tet the tpn of a 
man’s life has led one of the oldest of our uni- 
_ versities, heralds the appr of a new religion, in 
which there is to be no Christ, for ‘no intermediary 
will be needed"’ in this flower of a reasoning age. There 
is to be no Christmas then, no Easter, no angels pro- 
claiming peace on earth to lowly shepherds ; for this 
new faith, indeed, has no to the lowly and 
the poor in spirit. It is to be the triumph of the 
. human intellect, bred on abstractions, trained on al- 
gebra. Well, if that is to be the way, I am glad I 
have lived in my own day, and that when I die my 
eyes will open on the face of my living Saviour, whose 
promise I have. For, more than all the wisdom of 
_ men, I shall need him then.- 
Ah, well! it is the heart, not the head, that leads 
' the way to the Kingdom, after all. The wise men 
err. Let them send the manger of Bethlehem to the 
intellectual rummage sale,’ if they will ; mankind will 
. gather about it as of old. The signs of the times that 
show ever-growing restiveness where the church doves 
not come up to its duty, which is ever its opportunity, 
show also an outreach for the brotherhood, in the 
spirit of service, which is the Spirit of him who lay 
in the manger, and who told us that he, and only he, 
is forever the way, the truth, and the life ; that bear 
witness that the heart of man is sound, however the 
head go astray. 


***T made life sweet,’ my Lord will say, 
When we meet at the end of the King’s highway. 
‘I smoothed the paths where thorns annoy, 
I gave the mother back her boy, 
I mended the children’s broken toy. 
And what did you?’ my Lord will say, 
When we meet at the end of the King’s highway.” 


Let me tell you of the answer some lives that have 
crossed mine will give, are giving right here on this 
King’s highway that is the city of my home, men and 
women who have. read into the Lord's command, 

- «* Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ that it means ¢hem, 
Wherever his followers do that, the wise men, too, 
have their answer. No other is needed, 

- In a mean street, over on the West Side, I came 
across a doorway that bore upon its plate the word 
‘* Heartsease.’’ The house was as mean as the street. 
It was flanked on one side by a jail, on the other by 
a big factory. © In front, right under the windows, ran 
the elevated trains, so close that to open the windows 
was impossible, for the noise and dirt. Back of it 
they were putting up a building which, when com- 
pleted, would hug the rear wall so that you couldn't 
open the windows there at all. 

After nightfall you would have found in shat house 
a frail little woman, who taught school by day in the 
outlying districts of the city, miles and miles away, 
across the East River. By night she came there to 
sleep, and to be near her neighbors. 

And who were these neighbors? Drunken, dissolute 
women, vile brothels and viler saloons, for the saloon 
trafficked in the vice of the other. The woman was a 
Northfield graduate, a girl of refinement and modesty. 
Yet these were the neighbors she had chosen for her 
own, At all hours of the night her bell would ring, 
and they would come, sometimes attended by police- 
men. Said one of these : 

‘*We have this case. She isn’t wanted in this 
home, or in that institution. She doesn’t come under 
their rules. We thought you might stretch yours to 
take her in. - Else she goes straight to the devil.’’ 

Yés ! that was what he said. And she: ‘Bless 
you ; we have no rules. Let her come in."’ And she 
took her and put her to bed. 

In the midnight hour she hears of a young girl, evi- 
dently a new-comer, whom the brothel or the saloon 
has in its clutch, and she gets out of bed, and, going 
after her, demands Aer sister, and gets her out from 
the very jaws of hell. Again, on a winter's night, a 
drunken woman finds her way to her door—a married 
woman with a husband and children. And she gets 
out of her warm bed again, and, when she is herself, 
takes her home, never leaving her till she is safe. 

I found her papering the walls and painting the 
floor in her room. I said to her that I did not think 
you could do anything with those women, —and neither 
can you, if they are just ‘‘ those women"’ to you. 
Jesus could. One came and sat at his feet and wept, 
and dried them with her hair. 
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By JACOB A. RIIS 








love,--** Don’t any one dare to go into this work 
with the idea of reaching down in order to help 
these people.”” It doesn’t help people to 
down to them. Neighbors don’t reach down. The 
world needs neighbors, It did not really know what 
a neighbor was until Christ told that neighbor-story. 
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*«Oh,"’ said she, ‘‘it isn’t so! They come, and 
are glad to stay. I don’t know that they are finally 
saved, that they never fall again. But here, anyhow, 
we have given them a resting spell and time to think. 
And plenty turn good.”’ 

She told me of a girl brought in by her brother as 
incorrigible. No one knew what to do with her. She 
stayed in that atmosphere of affection three months, 
and went forth to service. That was nearly half a 
year before, and she had ‘‘stayed good.’’ A chorus 
girl lived twelve years with a man, who then cast her 
off. Heartsease sent her out a domestic, at ten dollars 
a month, and she, too, ‘‘ stayed good.’’ 

««] don't consider,’’ said the woman of Heartsease, 
simply, ‘‘that I am doing it right, but I will yet."’ 

I looked at her, the frail girl with this unshaken, 
unshakable faith in the right, and asked her, not 
where she got her faith—_I knew that—but where she 
got the money to run the house. Alas, for poor 
human nature that will not accept the promise that 
‘¢all these things shall be added unto you’’! She 
laughed. 

‘« The rent is pledged by half a dozen friends. The 
rest—comes."’ 

«* But how ?”’ 

She pointed to a lot of circulars, painfully written 
out in the night watches. 

‘*I am selling soap just now,’’ she said ; ‘* but it 
is not always soap. Here,’’ patting a chair, ‘‘ this is 
Larkin’s soap ; that chafing-dish is green stamps; 
this set of dishes is Mother's Oats. I write to the 
people, you see, and they buy the things, and we get 
the prizes. We've furnished the house in that way. 
And some give us money. A man offered to give an 
entertainment, promising to give us $450 of the re- 
ceipts. And then the Charity Organization Society 
warned us against him, and we had to give up the 
$450,"’ with asigh. But she brightened up in a mo- 
ment: . ‘*The very next day we got $1,000 for our 
building fund. We shall have to move some day."’ 

The elevated train swept by the window with rattle 
and roar. You could have touched it, so close did 
itrun, ‘*I won't let it worry me,’’ she said, with her 
brave little smile. 

I listened to the crash of the vanishing train, and 
looked at the mean surroundings, and my thoughts 
wandered to the great school in the Massachusetts 
hills—her school—which I had passed only the day 
before. It lay there beautiful in the spring sunlight. 
But something better than its sunlight and its green 
hills had come down here to bear witness to the faith 
which the founder of Northfield preached all his life, 
—this woman who was a neighbor, 

I forgot to ask in what special church fold she be- 
longed. It didn’t seem to matter. I know that my 
friend, Sister Irene, who picked the outcast waifs from 
the gutter where they perished till she came, was a 
Roman Catholic, and that they both had sat at the feet 
of Him who is all compassion, and had learned to love 
the neighbor there. It was enough. 

Enough’ for every need. There was a band of 
women, King’s Daughters, promised to do what they 
could In His Name, who found the children in the 
stony July streets crying for flowers when a chance 
passer-by carried a bunch in their sight. That to 
them was evidence that the image of God was crying 
out in the child for ideals of beauty that were never 
fed in the slums, and’ they went there promptly to 
give them flowers, Some well-meaning but thought- 
less people laughed,—spoke of giving a stone where 
bread was wanted. They are probably laughing as 


thoughtlessly yet at something else ; but the work 
those good women began, with no thought of other 
plan than just to be neighbors where they saw the 
need of it, has grown into a great settlement; and 
when I see the hundreds of happy mothers and chil- 
dren that go out from it in summer from their swelter- 
ing tenements to seashore and forest and field to seek 
the flowers there, I am glad that the children's cry 
reached those who could read another language than 
that of the flour-barrel. 

**God,'’ says an old proverb, ‘‘employs no hired 
men. His work is done by his sons.’’ That is, in 
the family. 

Some years ago we established children's courts, 
with probation officers, in our cities to deal sensibly 
and justly with the young, whom heretofore we had 
herded with criminals to their injury and our loss. 
That was good. But the trouble with the children 
who go astray is that the home, the family, have lost 
their grip upon them in the contact with the street 
and the gutter that are far too much in evi- 
dence in our cities. Some young men in one of the 
churches of New York, who believed that all God's 
children are of one family, undertook to restore this, 
lost grip. ‘They saw that the probation officer had hi 
hands too full, and formed the Big Brother's Band. 
Each of them agreed to be a big brother to some 
child gone astray. He became his friend, took him 
home, took him to the ball game, made him wel- 
come, let him understand he was there to help him. 

They had no plan to speak of. They made love 
work it out as they went along. They got acquainted 
with his home first of all, with his father and mother. 
They ‘‘ gave the mother back her boy."’ If he ought 
to be in school and was not, they saw to that ; they 
took the teacher into their counsel. If the boy was 
old enough, they got him a job. They saw to it that 
there was a gymnasium, a club where he could spend 
his evenings and be safe. The hours between supper 
and bed are often the most pregnant in a boy's life. 
If you know where he is, then, you have a good grip 
onhim. If the boy didn’t attend church or Sunday- 
school, they took him to their own. And they ever 
patronized him, for that would have spoiled it all. 

Go down to your duty toward your fellow-man, and 
you will never reach him, never get there. To be of 
any use, you have got to go over on the level, as from 
neighbor to neighbor, and on that road you will soon 
find yourself going up in fact to your neglected op- 
portunity, the work you let lie too long, In'the family 
there is no descending, no patronizing—can not be. 
Charity doesn’t corrupt, in the family, because it is 
natural ; it is love, which is the true meaning of char- 
ity. It is the lesson of the gospel which we are 
learning over again in the neighborly touch from 
a new angle,—more is the pity that we ever 
let it escape us. The Big Brother comes with 
the message of a friend in the family, and the little 
brother takes his hand ‘gladly, and goes along his way. 

For the boy would rather be good than bad. Some- 
thing outside of him made him bad, if indeed he wes 
bad at all. But the first result of the brotherly plan 
is to substitute for the inquiry ‘‘ Why is the boy bad ?"' 
the much more sensible one ‘‘Is the boy bad?’’ It 
is just leaving out a word, but it makes all the differ- 
ence. The answer is a flat denial in nine cases of 
ten. Somebody else was bad, somebody who took 
the lad’s childhood away, corrupted it with the work. 
shop, the street, the tenement, took from him his 
sweet and wholesome ideals, and wondered afterward 
at the crop of manhood that grew in the trail he left. 

It is all part of the new reading of a very old religion 
that tells us what every man knows in his heart, that 
we are all brothers because we have one Father, who 
sent his only Son to be our brother and guide to his 
kingdom. It is a new reading only because we forgot 
so long, and now we are learning again. And that is 
the message of our day to the days that are coming. 


** * I showed men God,’ my Lord will say, 
* As I traveled along the King’s highway. 
I eased the sister's trouble wled : 
I helped the blighted to be resigned ; 
I showed the sky to the souls grown blind. 
And what did you?’ my Lord will say, 
When we meet at the end of the King’s highway.”’ 


, 
. 


If we can say truly, ‘‘I tried to be a neighbor,’' all 
will be well with us. 


Ricumonp Hit, N. Y. 














A Dream Social 


HE members of a wide-awake, organized Sunday- 
school class can readily disprove Satan's allega- 
tion that * Religion is a dry creed with all the 

pleasure and laughter squeezed out."’ 

‘¢The friend-maker is a disciple-winner.’’ Cor- 
diality opens blind eyes to the near-by Elder Brother. 
The social committee bears these facts in mind, and 
acts accordingly. 

This ‘* Dream Social’’ might be designated ‘‘ Moon 
Social,’’ or ‘‘ Night Féte.’’ If held upon the lawn, 
Chinese lanterns can be used to light the place ; if 
held within doors, decorate the rooms in blue, and 
have the light dim. Dark blue bunting draped over 
the electric bulbs will produce a wondrously mellow 
moonlight. 

Let the young people ‘match moons’’ to secure 
partners for supper. Have full moons, half-moons, 
three-quarters, and quarters cut in two irregular 
pieces ; one piece is given to the young lady ; its 
mate to the young man. The gentleman is to search 
the room for his partner ; great fun is afforded. 

A moonlight serenade might be given, a solo or 
duet be sung, and recitations rendered. Let some 
one—previously appointed—relate old thoughts and 
fables concerning the moon. Then take the dream 
idea, and have each one present tell the most won- 
derful dream he ever had. Aska physician to de- 
scribe the causes and effects of insomnia. (Several 
ideas will enter the minds of those present as they 
listen to his talk.) Such an evening will be a real 
‘« Social,” and no mere ‘‘ Dream.''—Zia Bartlett 
Simmons, Plateau City, Col. 


% 
The Trained Teacher’s Reward 


NCE upon a time there were two sisters, equal 
in talents, equal in opportunities. 
Said one, ‘‘I cannot teach. I do not know 
a thing about it."’ So she took up her needle and 
began to embroider a centerpiece for her table. 

Said the other sister, ‘‘I1 cannot teach. Ido not 
know a thing about it. But I ought todoit."* So she 
laid down her needle and went to a teachers’ -meeting. 

At night-time one had a few inches of beautiful 
embroidery to put before the eye ;.the other's hands 
were empty, but there was an inspiration in her soul 
that made her say, ‘‘I ought, and I will.’’ 

The next day one sister plied her needle in and out 
the linen, and at nightfall there were several inches 
of fine work to show when the other came from a great 
lecture, her note-book full of splendid instructions 
which she had labeled, ‘‘ Keys to Child Nature."’ 

When night came again the pattern showed bravely 
in the linen, while the sister had heard ‘‘the best 
way to tell a story."’ 

A few weeks after, the centerpiece was spread 
proudly upon the family table for guests to exclaim 
over ; and a boy was going home from Sunday-school 
happy because of a story told by his new teacher. 

Just a few months, and the linen was in a washer- 
woman's careless hands, At the same moment a 
boy was pondering over and over a great truth that 
had been put into his mind, 

When the months grew to be a year, one sister was 
tucking a tattered centerpiece into the rag-bag, and 
the other sister had the heart of a boy prepared to 
lay before the heavenly Father. 

Oh, friends, don’t you see? It is just a question of 
what is most worth our doing. 

We are all busy people, overly busy ; yet for all of 
our hurrying to and fro, we cannot be or do all we 
crave to be or do. Each must decide what is most 
important, and we are deciding moment by moment. 
I feel sure that every one who reads this has already 
rated souls above embroidered centerpieces. We are 
persuaded that we must be teachers ; but we are not 
all persuaded that we must be trained teachers. For 
this, we think, requires so much time and study that 
we hesitate, sigh, and go on as we are, 

Because the value of training is so great, we exag- 
gerate the effort it takes to obtain it. 

Have you read the statement of President Eliot of 
Harvard College, that ten minutes a day spent in 
reading the books which could be held on a five-foot 
shelf would give the reader a Hiberal education ? 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 


' The shelf may be very much less than five feet 
long to hold a splendid Sunday-school teacher's 
library, and the ten minutes a day for just one year 
will make one a well-trained Sunday-school teacher. 
Can't you pay that? Isn't it a little price for so 
great a possession ? 

We need definiteness in our study, and more per- 
sistence in it. The latter we must supply ourselves ; 
the former is given us, and the way made exceed- 
ingly easy by the best modern teacher-training books. 
With such a book and a Bible in hand we are ready. 

And the school may be in a mining camp, a noisy 
city, a sleepy little town, an isola’ farmhouse, an 
open field, or within quiet church walls,—anywhere, 
any time, There may be no teacher save the Spirit 
from above, and the school may number one hun- 
dred, twenty, two, or just one, with no age limit, no 
set hours, no rules and regulations, And for each 
aspirant there is the prize, an International diploma. 

One morth ago, in Birmingham, Alabama, one 
hundred and five men and women sat upon one plat- 
form and received these diplomas for faithful study 
during the winter, sixty of whom made no mistakes in 
the written examination. Some of the one hundred 
and five were young, some were old, all were full of 
the responsibilities of life ; yet they had found time, 
or taken time, for this, because they felt it to be a 
supreme duty. They fully realized that the best way 
in which to. multiply one’s influence for good and 
project themselves into the future is to deal with the 
minds and souls of children. 

This is personal reincarnation, our only way to live 
forever in this world. 

And as there is no money value to be placed upon 
a soul, so no money gift or material prize is great 
enough to pay for soul-training ; hence, while the 
diploma is well worth obtaining, the highest reward 
must ever be immaterial. 

Would you do the most important thing in the 
world? Then be a teacher. Would you win.the 
highest reward? Then be a trained teacher.—Lee 
McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


i= 


Send three two-cent stamps to The Sunday School 
Times Company for the Graded Course Edition for 
Beginners, Primary, and Junior Departments, con- 
taining the lessons for October. The edition containing 
the November lessons is also ready, at the same price. 
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An Inexpensive Record-Keeping 


HE least expensive equipment in a Sunday-school 
is often the best, especially in the primary room, 
where the key-note in all things must be sim- 

plicity. 

So in this department, where eyes are so far in ad- 
vance of ears, I have found wall records of attendance 
much more effective in holding the interest of little 
people than any system of teachers’ class-books. 
Children always want to ‘‘see things.”’ 

From quarter to quarter we have made our own 
class calendars from white card-board (instead of 
buying those already prepared), each teacher marking 
the attendance of her pupils with gold stars, or, if 
tardy, with silver ones. i 

This plan has worked beautifully for two years, and 
still pleases the children ; but the teachers find the 
gummed stars sticky, hard to place neatly, and some- 
what expensive. So now we have decided to con- 
tinue the home-made wall records, marking the 
attendance with bright-colored pencils instead of the 
stars. Each class will enjoy choosing its color, while 
the ‘*code,"’ “p,”’ **t,"” «*s,"" and ‘o,”’ will ex- 
press promptness, tardiness, sickness, and ‘‘out of 
town,”’ with a blank for unexplained absence. 

The simple change and the new lettering in various 
colors will delight the little folks. Then, instead of 
cutting the cards in strips to be carried home at the 
end of the quarter, as were the star cards, each quar- 
ter’s work will be grouped high up on the wall, like 
so many pictures, while the one in use will hang low 
in easy reach of its little circle of chairs. 

Thus the year’s honor-rolls will be easily compiled, 
and new names can be added without any difficulty. 
And the calendars cost us about ten cents a quarter. 
—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


OCTOBER 2, 1909 


on superintendent and teachers of the junior de- 
partment were gathered in their monthly con- 
ference, as was their custom. After the trans- 
action of the usual routine business, the superintendent 
inquired whether there were any teachers who needed 
especial help for any of the Sg One of the teach- 
ers spoke of Lucy, a girl of eleven, who had but re- 
cently been admitted into the department. The 
teacher's complaint was that it seemed almost impos- 
sible to get Lucy to remain quiet or to manifest 
interest in anything going on. While not positively 
disorderly, she was listless, and constantly did little 
things which attracted the attention of the other 
members of the class and kept the pupils interested 
in things other than their studies. 

After the recital of the teacher's story, a number of 
suggestions were offered, among which was that of the 
superintendent, who advised Miss Brown to visit 
Lucy’s home and ascertain what were her surround- 
ings therein, before any plan of action would be 
agreed upon. As Miss Brown approached the house 
where her restless, indifferent pupil lived, she con- 
cluded that the street surroundings were such that 
Lucy must have a very difficult time to live, even ap- 
proximately, as a girl of her age should. But what 
the teacher learned upstairs, after she had been 
admitted by one of Lucy's sisters, made her con. 
clude that the street surroundings, unfavorable as 
they were, were even better than those in the home 
itself. 

Lucy's mother had died three years before. Her 
father had been buried only a few weeks previous to 
the teacher's visit. It was his death that had led to 
Lucy being sent to Sunday-school. By degrees the 
story of his reckless, dissipated life was told by his 
thother, who wept as she pictured her boy's evil ways 
and the dread disease which had brought him to an un- 
timely grave, . There were still two sons living, both 
of whom were drunkards and rapidly following in the 
footsteps of their elder brother, who filled a drunkard’ s 
grave. Is it any wonder that the mother, herseif an 
invalid confined to bed for over two years, wept bit- 
terly when reference was made to the life that Lucy 
was obliged to live in the home wherein there was so 
little of good ? 

In addition to doing much of the housework, Lucy 
had to look after three sisters and a brother, all 
younger than herself. Her nervousness was the result 
of the burdens laid upon her, together with what she 
endured when one or both of her uncles came home 
intoxicated, 

The teacher learned that the one comfort Lucy had 
in her hard home life was her grandfather, who was a 
Christian, He went to work every day, struggling 
with all his powers to earn enough to pay doctors’ 
bills and provide food and clothing for his orphaned 
grandchildren. It was he who insisted on Lucy being 
sent to Sunday-school, and, despite the jeers of her 
uncles, his kindness had kept her there. He insisted 
on her continuing regularly in her attendance, for. in 
his early days he had been a Sunday-school pupil and 
church-goer, and now in his old age realized the value 
of. religious instruction. 

When Lucy’s teacher made her report at the next 
meeting of the departmental workers, all were affected 
by the recital. At least two of them came to the con- 
clusion that they enjoyed a blessed privilege in being 
able to do some good for such as Lucy, and resolved 
also that they would pray for more patience and per- 
severance in dealing with their pupils. To this was 
added the determination to become better acquainted 
with the home life of those under their instruction, for 
the purpose of learning how to present the truth, so 
that it might be understood and received by those 
living in surroundings adverse to everything taught in 
the Sunday-school. 

The Sunday-school teacher has many lines of prepa- 
ration for her work. None of them is more important, 
none of them will pay larger dividends, than that of 
visiting the homes of her pupils in order to realize 
how much some of them have to endure in their daily 
lives. The teacher who knows her pupils only as 
they appear on Sunday, will, most likely, have erro- 
neous impressions concerning them, and as a result 
will not be able sympathetically to present the truth 
they so much need.—From a Pastor. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HO will tell us what ‘‘conscience” is? What 
is it to be conscientious ? _What kind of man 
is the conscientious man ? 

Get the members of class’ to express them- 
selves freely on these questions, But bear in mind 
that it is probable that they will all give, in one form 
or another, the wrong answer. Ninety-nine persons 
in a hundred have the wrong idea about conscience. 
They think that conscience is that which tells us 
what is right and wrong. But conscience tells us no 
such thing, - Conscience is not an infallible guide at 
all. It may be a very unsafe guide.. Some people 
who do a great deal of harm in the world are very 
conscientious people. 

After letting the class express their own thoughts 
on conscience, and after giving them some of the 
ideas in correction that are suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph, but without yet telling them what 
conscience 7s, pass on to the Jesson story in order to 
see what Paul has to say about conscience. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

os law having: failed, the campaign against 
Paul's life is now resumed by the — heads of 
the Jewish people, with an employed legal expert. 
Why the lawyer was brought in is suggested in Presi- 
dent Sanders’ first paragraph. Facts about Tertullus 
are given in Professor Riddle’s third paragraph. 

Now have the class examine carefully. into the 


attack and the defense, and use their judgment in: 


deciding upon the strength or the weakness of each. 
Begin with Tertullus and his attack. Was heskil- 
iful or not at the very start? He was wise to avoid 
the tediousness of the usual Oriental introduction, as 
described in Dr, Mackie’s first paragraph. We'll 
count that in his favor. He praised Felix. How 
truthful and sincere was he in this? Notice Professor 
Riddle’s third paragraph,and Professor Ramsay’s sec- 


“ond. Does flattery—insincere and untruthful praise— 


‘éver really win people over? Not likely. at was 
a false move of the lawyer's. Then he settled down 
to the real business of the accusation. He made 
three distinct charges, in verses 5,6. Seeif the class 
can discover and state them clearly and briefly. 
Then give the substance of Professor Ramsay’s 
third paragraph, which makes plain just what the 
charges were, their basis of truth, their falsity, and 
their seriousness. ‘The wayin which precautions are 
taken against temple-profaning to-day in the East is 
described in Dr. Mackie’s last agp rhs a 

What would Paul sayin reply? Get the class to 
suggest, before they read his own words ; then com- 
pare their ideas with what he did say. Here again, 
see if the class can state briefly and clearly the three 
points Paul made in én pes the three eharges ; then 
restate it as Professor Ramsay does in his fourth 
paragraph. Do notoverlook the absence of witnesses 
as a strong point claimed by Paul in his favor. 

There was only one verdict possible, if justice was 
to be done. But that fact did not trouble a man like 
Felix. He refrained from an acquittal, for the two 
reasons mentioned in Professor Ramsay’s next-to- 
last paragraph. One of these reasons was his ho 
of a bribe. And this fact throws interesting light 
on Paul's wealth at this time, as discussed in the 
paragraph just cited andin President Sanders’ fourth 
paragraph. 

If Paul could have gained his own release and 
freedom to preach the gospel by making a gift to this 

overnor, why would it not have been well to do so? 

hat is the question Miss Slattery asked her girls, 
and their ies were most interesting (seventh para- 
graph). It is worth discussing in any class. 

If Paul had let himself bribe Felix, he would surely 
have ‘‘ broken training’’ in the exercise of that 
conscience of his of which he spoke in verse 16. Paul 
seemed to think that if you want a good conscience 
you have got to take exercise for it, just as you do if 
roe want a good biceps or chest. He seems to have 

ad a good, active conscience all his life,—what did 
he say in Acts 23:1? But did his conscience always 
show him just what was right, and warn him against 
doing wrong? What does he say in Acts 26:9? He 
wis always a conscientious man, yet he had fought 
Christ and helped to kill Christians while he was 
conscientious ! Conscience doesn’t seem to be a very 
safe guide if it is the only thing we depend upon, 
does it? Paul needed more than a good conscience 
to make him a good man; he needed Christ, and that 
knowledge ot right and wrong which only Christ 
could give him. ‘The very fact that he speaks of ‘‘a 
conscience void of offense” shows that he knew that 
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LESSON 3. OCTOBER 17. PAUL A PRISONER—SEFORE FELIX 


Acts 24. Commit verses 25, 26 


Golden Text: I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence toward God and men always.—Acts 24 : 16 


to And when the governorhad beckoned unto him to speak, 
Paul answered, 

Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a 
judge unto this nation, I cheerfully make my defence : 11 see- 

ng that thou canst knowledge that it is not more than 
twelve days since I went ' to worship at Jerusalem : 12 and 
neither in the temple did they find me disputing with any man 
or stirring up a crowd, nor in the aznegooes, nor in the city. 
13 Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now 
accuse me. 14 But this I confess unto thee, that after the 
Way which they call a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers, 
believing all things which are according to the law, and which 
are written in the prophets ; 15‘having hope toward God, which 
these also themselves ! look for, that there shail be a resurrec- 
tion both of the just and unjust. 16 * Herein I also exercise 
myself to have a conscience void of offence toward God and 
men alwa’ 17 Now after some years I came to bring alms 
to my nat and peony YY 18 amidst which they found me 
rified in the temple, with no crowd, nor yet with tumult: 
Pat there were certain Jews from Asia—19 who t to have 
been here before thee, and to make accusation, if they had 
aught against me, 20 Orelse let these men themselves sa 
what wrong-doing they found when I stood before the council, 
21 except it be for this one voice, that I cried standing among 
them, Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in 
question before _ this day. 

22 But Felix, having more exact knowledge concerning the 
Way, deferred them, saying, When Ly’si-as the ¢ chief captain 
shall come down, I will determine your matter. 23 And he 
gave order to the centurion that he should be kept in charge, 
and should have indulgence ; and not to forbid any of his 
friends to minister unto him, 

24 But after certain days, Felix came with Dru-sil’la, 5 his 
wife, who was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard him con- 
cerning the faith in Christ Jesus. 25 And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, and self-control, and the judgment to come, 
Felix was terrified, and answered, Go thy way fof this time ; 
and when I have a convenient season, I will call thee unto me. 
26 He hoped withal that anes would be given him of Paul : 
wherefore also he sent for him the oftener, and communed with 
him. But when two years were fulfilled, Felix was suc- 
ceeded by Por’ci-us Festus ; and desiring to gain favor with 
the Jews, Felix left Paul in bonds. 

1 Or, accept * Or, On this account * Or, ix presenting which *Or, 
military tribune Gr. chiliarch. © Gr. his own wife. 
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| « 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verve 1.—What more is known about the governor? 
(Ramsay, 2; Sanders, 2, 3.) What were the duties of an 
orator ; was his position like that of a retained lawyer or 
advocate? (Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 2.—Was Tertullus’ commendation of Felix sin- 
cere, or was it done only for effect? (Riddle, third para- 
graph; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 14.—What was meant by **the Way which they 
call a sect’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—Did the crowd consist only of Pharisees? 
(Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 17.—What is meant by ‘‘alms to my nation’’? 
What offerings does Paul refer to? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 22.-What more exact knowledge did Felix pro- 
bably have? (Ramsay, 5.) What was **the Way’’? 
Who was Lysias the chief captain ? (Riddle, on vs. 22 and 
14.) 

Verse 23.—Has ‘indulgence’? here any technical 
meaning ? (Riddle ; Sanders, 5.) 

Verse 26.—Does this refer to a hoped-for bribe? (Rid- 
die; Ramsay, next to last paragraph ; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 27..—What more is known about Porcius Festus? 
Since Felix was no longer to remain as governor, why did 
he try to please the Jews ? (Riddle, third paragraph, and on 
v. 27.) 








it was possible to have a conscience that was of void 
of offense. 

In other words, conscience is not a guide, but a 

d, as it were. It does not tell us what the right 
is, but it tells us to do what we think is right, and 
not todo what. we think is wrong. If we are mis- 
taken in our thoughts and knowledge about right 
and wrong, conscience may drive us in the wrong 
direction. It drove Paul in the wrong direction the 
day Stephen was stoned. The letter to the Hebrews 
(10 : 22) tells us that we need to have our hearts 
washed clean from all danger of an ‘‘evil con- 
science.” 

It is important to keep our consciences sensitive 
and quick and pure, as the striking illustrations 
given in the Round-Table (first, second, and fourth 
paragraphs) and in Miss Slattery’s article (from 
ninth paragraph to end) show. But it is also im- 
portant that we £zow what is right, not merely think 
we know, so that we may gain a ‘‘ conscience void of 
offense toward God and men always.” God will 
help us in this, when we ask him in Christ's name. 










The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—The hearing before Felix took place on 
the fifth day after Paul’s leaving Jerusalem, 
and the thirteenth day after his arrival there. 

** Not more than twelve days" (v. 11) counts the full 

days. (The arrest probably occurred on the 7th). 

The date is immediately after Pentecost, A.D. 58. 

The lesson closes with the accession of Festus, 

which, according to the chronology accepted here, 

took place in the latter half of A.D. 60. 
Place. — ‘‘Herod's Palace’"’ (chap. 23: 35). In 

Ceesarea, the residence of Felix, since ‘‘preetorium” 

is the word rendered ‘‘ palace,” and the former term 

applies to the official residence of the procurator. 
ns.—/e/ix, the ‘‘ governor” (procurator), had 
been in office for more than six years, and had been 
influential during the procuratorship of his pre- 
decessor. Hence ‘‘many years” (v. 10) is referred 
to by Paul, as indicating the fitness of Felix to judge 
of Jewish matters. On his character and that of 

Drusilla, see last lesson.—Zertud/us. Otherwise 

unknown. The name is Latin, an abbreviation of 

Tertius. He was probably a Roman, and a hired 

advocate in this case. It was quite usuale for 

ambitious young Romans to become advocates 

(“orators”) in the provinces, where the natives were 

not familiar with the usages of Roman law. His 

— is fulsome and insincere in its flattery of 
elix, whose rule had not brought ‘‘much peace” 

and had not ‘‘corrected” evils for the Jewish nation. 

His accusations of Paul were false.—Amanias, See 

on last lesson. Those with him were members of 

the Sanhedrin. From verse 21 it is inferred that 
most of them were Pharisees, but probably not all. 

—Porcius Festus. He succeeded Felix in A.D. 60 

(see above.) He diec in A. D. 62. Josephus speaks 

of him as an efficient ruler, who endeavored to rid 

the country of robbers and other criminals who flour- 
ished under the laxity of Felix. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 6-8.—A ee of some length is omitted 
in the text of the Revised Version, and inserted 
in the margin. All more recent editors agree in re- 
jecting the passage, since the manuscript evidence 
is strongly against it, and no good reason can be 
found for omitting it if genuine. It does indeed give 
completeness to the speech of Tertullus, and he 
doubtless made some such statement. 

Verse 14.—Zhe Way which they call a sect: 

‘* Way” is printed with a capital letter several times 

in the Acts. Compare verse 22. It designates 
Christianity as a new way of life. ‘‘Sect,” refers to 
the words of Tertullus (v. 5). The Greek word is 
that from which ‘‘heresy” is derived; but ‘‘sect”’ 
is preferable.. Paul regards Christians as the true 
Jews, not as a Jewish sect.— 7he God of our fathers: 
‘‘Ancestral God.” The Roman authorities tolerated 
‘* ancestral” religions, 

Verse 17.—Alms to my nation: The main purpose 
of this visit to ae em was to bring the con- 
tributions of the Gentile Christians to the r saints 
at Jerusalem, This is frequently referred to in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians and to the Romans, but 
alluded to only here in the Acts,—Offerings: This 
is not directly connected with ‘‘to my nation.” It 
refers to offerings in the temple, made either in 
connection with the Nazirite vow (21 : 23, 24) or by 
Paul for himself personally. 

Verses 18, 19.—/ews from Asia: As in chapter 
21:27. These Jews incited the riot. ‘The construc- 
tion is broken, from vehemence.—Who ought to 
have been here; This was required by Roman law, 
and is a strong point in Paul’s defense. 

Verse 22.—More exact knowledge : Felix had been 
in Judea long enough to learn something of Chris- 
tianity (‘‘ the Way’’), and probably Drusilla knew 
something about it.—Zyszas : already mentioned in 
the previous lessons. Felix never summoned him, 
although it was ore information from him 
(chapter 23 : 26-30) that Paul came under the direct 
jurisdiction of Felix. 

Verse 23.—/ndu/lgence : Paul was in military cus: 
tody, as the reference to ‘‘the centurion” shows. 
But the custody was relaxed to a large extent, since 
‘* indulgence” means “ relaxation.” 

Verse 26.—TZhat money would be given him: It 
was quite characteristic of Felix that he should hope 
for a bribe, which is clearly indicated here, Roman 
officials were often bribed. 

Verse 27.—Z0 gain favor with the Jews : Though 
he ceased to be governor he had been already accused 
at Rome by the Jews of malfeasance in office. 
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Progress of Paul’s Case in Palestine 
By Sir William M, Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE Jews, fi that the plot against Paul's life 
had been foiled by the Tribune's sudden action 


in sending the prisoner to Ceesareia, resolved to - 


follow him thi and prosecute the case before the 
highest authority in the Province. On the fifth day 
the Jews reached Cesareia, bringing with them a 
nal bagel plantas & conduct the case. This 
earing took p on the twelfth day after Paul had 
reached Jerusalem. The ample space which the his- 
torian devotes to this brief is unique in the 
Acts, and shows his sense of the critical im 
of what was now occurring. There is nothing 
roaching to it in the whole book except the - 
fogs regarding Cornelius and the account of Paul’s 
voyage from Syria to Rome. To understand the 
character of Luke and his conception of a historian’s 
task, the student must study with care those 
three episodes in their relation tothe plan of the work 
as a whole. 

In the investigation held on the twelfth day by 
Felix, Tertullus stated the case for the prosecution. 
According to the rules prescribed in the ancient 
schools of oratory he began his speech with an elab- 
orate compliment to the Governor, designed to con- 
ciliate his favor ; and in complimenting him on the 
excellence of his administration the orator went far 
beyond the limits of truth. Felix had in reality been 
an exceptionally bad Governor ; and two years later 
the Jews complained to Nero about his conduct, and 
he was recalled. 

Tertullus next stated the charges against Paul. 
They are three. (1) Paul had been a cause of dis- 
order and sedition among the Jews throughout the 
Roman world. This charge is a clever misrepresen- 
tation of the fact that serious differences of opinion 
among the Jews, sometimes ending in riot, had oc- 
cu in many of the cities which Paul had visited ; 
but it hides the fact that the troubles had always 
been originated by Paul's opponents, and that his 
friends had been unresisting sufferers. Still it was a 
dangerous charge, considering the character of most 
Roman officials, who were bent on keeping things 

uiet at almost any cost. (2) Paul was a leader of 
the Nazareanheresy. This was not aserious charge: 
the Romans had no desire to interfere between one 
Jewish sect and another: the accusation is made only 
to lead on to the next charge. (3) Paul had tried to 
profane the holy place.. The Romans had legalized 
the Jewish ritual, and recognized any serious outrage 
against its ordinances as a crime ; and the profana- 
tion of the holy # eee would be a serious outrage; but 
it would depend greatly on the character of the indi- 
vidual Roman governor what view he would take of 
the offense. The weak part of Tertullus’ case was 
that he produced no évidence to support his charges. 
The accusers were there, but they had no witness: 
they asked Felix to examine Paul and judge from 
what Paul answered. 

Paul in his reply fastened on this weakness. Like 
Tertullus, he began with a compliment to the Gov- 
ernor ; but, unlike Tertullus, he restricted himself to 
the truth. Felix had governed the ee for many 

ears, and the prisoner might fairly congratulate 

mself on speaking before a judge who knew the 
law. He denied that he had even carried on any dis- 
cussion with any one in the Temple, much less pro- 
voked riot there or in any part of the city; and he chal- 
lenged his accusers to produce any evidence of their 
first charge. To the second charge he pleaded guilty ; 
but pointed out that to be a Christian implied full ac- 
ceptance of the whole 2 scriptures, both the Law 
and the te pany full confidence in the hope of the 
Messiah and of the resurrection, and perfect inno- 
cence and conscience toward God and men. 
The third charge he denied absolutely. 

The answer was complete and, in the absence of 
witnesses to rae the charges, conclusive. Luke 
mentions that Felix had a comparatively exact 
knowledge what Christianity was; that is, he knew 
in what relation it stood to the Roman law. This re- 
markable statement plainly shows that a Roman 
Governor had already, when this first case came be- 
fore him, a fairly exact notion what view Roman law 
took of the new Faith: in other words, the precedent 
created by Gallio in Corinth expressed the official 
Roman opinion: Roman administration refused to 
regard the preaching of the new Faith as a crime. 

ut Felix would not take the responsibility of of- 
fending the Jews merely to do justice to a single 
person. He tponed the trial for further evidence ; 
thus giving the Jews another chance, though at the 
same time he showed every indulgence to Paul con- 
sistent with safe custody. He even listened to Paul’s 
ce peg: 3 and, vicious and corrupt as he was, trem- 
led at the thought of the coming judgment, Yet his 
terror did not prevent his hoping that Paul might 
offer a bribe to buy release and freedom. As Felix 
was a man of high position and wealth, brother of the 
richest man in Rome, and husband of a Princess, he 
could not have thought of a paltry bribe. Paul's 
antecedents and position (of which a corrupt ruler 
certainly informed himself carefully) suggested the 
hope of a bribe such as Felix wound care to accept. 
This is a proof beyond question that Paul was be- 
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lieved by the Governor to have command of consid- 
erable wealth. — : 


This state of easy lasted for two full years, 
until the begizaing of summer, 59 A. D. We cannot 
suppose Paul spent the time in idleness, but no 

is that (on our view) the 


preserved, except 
to the Hebrews was written early in 59 by 
and the Church in Cesareia, under the direc- 
tion of Paul, but in their own words (except that Paul 
himself added the last few verses). 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


HAT / be not further tedious unto thee (v. 4). 
When a difficult or tedious matter has to be 
spoken about, Orientals usually lead up to it by 

a preliminary conversation about many other things, 
ost every other topic of interest may be referred 
to, but the one subject that has t them 
is avoided, although both es know that sooner or 
later it must be introduced and discussed in plain 
terms, and perhaps with considerable heat of feeling. 
Tertullus nized that he was dealing with a 
European m trate, and that it would be better for 
him to depart from the more polite and astute custom 
of the country and come to the point at once. 

Purified in the temple (vy. 18). Paul and his 
friends had complied with the directions of the Mosaic 
law. They had performed the prescribed ablutions, 
and those of them who made vows had cut the 
hair of head and beard that had been allowea to grow 
during the period of the vow. Among Orientals these 
ceremonies often seem to be an article of spiritual 
food, able to satisfy a specific want, and valued for 
their own sakes apart from any moral truth they are 
meant to symbolize. The Jewish formality of wash- 
ing the hands before eating food, apart from its 
sanitary meaning or spiritual suggestion, has come 
to be in itself an important devotional act. 

Assayed to profane. the eo (v. 6). In Jeru- 
salem a visitor to.the Mosque of Omar, now occupy- 
ing the site of the Temple, is supplied with a pair of 
slippers while he remains inside so that he may not 
Bro ane the pavement where prayer is offered. At 

bron, the non-Moslem visitor: to the church, built 
over the reputed cave of Mathpelah, is stop ata 
slab on the pavement a few from the entry 
gate, as for him to go farther inward would also be a 
profanation of the sacred place. 

BeyroutT, Syria. 


b 
Who’s Afraid ? 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 
AUL the missionary, in spite of the charges 


against him, notwithstanding the number and 
power of his enemies, and his own lack of 


political influence, was calm and confident. Felix 
the governor, in spite of his money and position 
and authority, was terrified and trembled. Instead 


of Paul being arraigned before Felix, it was Felix 
who was being arraigned by Paul, What was the 
reason for this turning of the tables? This: Paul 
was right and knew it. He was not guilty, and his 
conscience was clear toward God and man. Felix 
was guilty and he knew it. He feared the just judg- 
ment to come. 

How often the missionaries to-day take the oppor- 
tunity to turn the tables on their accusers, and in the 
hour of persecution preach the truth until kings and 

vernors tremble!. Mackay stood unmoved before 
the king of Uganda. Hamlin of Turkey made the 
Sultan tremble through the fears that were born in 
the evil conscience of the ruthless ruler. 

At the time of the recent Adana massacres in 
Asia Minor, when the Armenian Christians were be- 
ing. slaughtered and their property destroyed while 
soldiers and governor looked on complacently, and 
when two American missionaries had been murdered 
in cold blood, their companion, the Rev. Stephen 
Trowbridge, dashed across the city unarmed, went to 
the governor, and accused him to his face of respon- 
sibility for the murders. The governor trembled 
and turned pale before the daring young missionary. 
His conscience and the thought of coming judgment 
filled him with fear. 

The mission to-day carries Paul's message: 
(t) Faith in Christ; (2) righteousness and how to 
attain it; (3) self-control and its secret power ; (4) 
judgment to come and the path to pardon. This is 
the message that gives peace in the midst of trouble, 
—a conscience void of offense toward man and God; 
cour in place of trembling, no matter how heavy 
the odds may seem against us. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 2, 1909 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


, The Christian ieee oo = ped myo nes. 
cen of many years’a é (v. Io t 
‘eto to weethe bX oon SBN skill Ls | 


hint. 
mounted on manners than on merit. I can show you 
men of merit w manners have chained them to 
thn Some Bann eg: Deen Ngee manos and 
wor won, say that over 
tee times! Mine manners come fou fine bear, 
es, . coun t an 
gems also, ye that doesn’t ch the value of 
pure gold and real diamonds. We know them after 
a little, somehow or other. People talk about ‘‘a 
ntleman with old-fashioned manners.” What do 


t mean? ‘Truly religious people are kindly 
courteous, A holrt sf i008 must always be behind 


a fine courtesy. Yes, Sam, there is a sort of manners 
that hides the evil heart, but there is a certain some- 
thing that always betrays the counterfeit. Cultivate 
t soul, cultivate your manners, and your life will 
rvest a that has a double value, for you will 
have the world that is to come and the world that is 
here (1 Pet. 3:8. 1 Tim. 4: 8). 


The “ Give Away.””— Neither in the temple did they 

nd me disputing (v. 12.) How Felix must have 
aughed. The very idea of those restless, disputing, 
turbulent, fighting Jews accusing any one of rais- 
ing a disturbance elix's principal business was to 
keep them clubbed into order by the Roman power. 
If you want to know a fellow, listen to what he says 
about other fellows. Girls too. The liar thinks all 
the world are liars, The impure think that virtue is 
dead. The easiest man to im upon is the honest 
man. He thinks all the world is honest. The heart 
has tocome up to air itself at the mouth and so all the 
world can see how it is dressed. A woman I know 
thinks everybody she meets is ‘** just the nicest per- 
son.” She is always able to discover and bring out 
folks’ best. I don’t need to write that this woman is 
honored and beloved by all who know her. In the 
town where she lives she has been a ministering angel 
for years, and her doors are always wide open for all 
the poor and distressed (Titus 1 : 15). 


** Other Sheep." After the way which they call 
heresy (v. 14, Auth, Ver.). Yet Paul was nearer God 
than any of them. Who shall say who is a here- 
tic? . The church of Rome says we are all ‘‘ heretics,” 
That saloon-keeper down the street who will not 
eat meat on Fridays—well, he is not a ‘‘ heretic”! 
Abraham Lincoln, who belonged to no church, yet 
who, we now know, lived as close with God, prayed 
as earnestly to God, and trusted as implicitly in 
God as any one in the United States during the 
awful testing-time, was a ‘‘heretic”? The other 
day I sat by the bedside of an old woman who was 
dying. Her life had been full of good deeds. ‘‘ Will,” 
said she, ‘‘I never joined the church, but I have 
always loved Jesus. Do you think that will prevent 
him from welcoming me?’ I told her I only hoped I 
might have as good a welcome (John 10: 16). Not 
forms and observances and creeds. These orthodox 
Jews mixed religion and murder as beautifully as 
other orthodox folks can mix religion and hate. As 
per the next church fight! 


Hell.— 70 have a conscience void of offence toward 
God and men alway (v. 16). I remember as though 
it was yesterday that day in school long ago when I 
looked up and saw Bob Black the constable standin 
in the door. My heart stuck in my throat, and 
would have jumped out the window had I not been 
up three stories. And this excitement and terror all 
on account of a little matter of Dick Strode’s plum- 
tree. But the constable only called to see the teacher, 
whowas some relation. The president of the National 
Bank of Chester Valley and the cashier were talk- 
ing together about raising John Martin’s He 
saw them looking toward him, and he ran away that 
night. When experts had gone over his books they 
found him $30,000 short. -‘Thrice is he armed that 
has his quarrel just” (1 Peter 3 : 13). Now you can 
= the secret of the strong men who fight success- 

ully the battle of life. An unforgiven sin in the 
heart and a pursuing conscience will convince the 
most blatant infidel there is such a thing as ‘‘a place 
of torment.” 


Faith and Ague.—Fe/ix was terrified (v. 25). 
Any man who could make such a seasoned sin- 
ner as the Roman governor Felix tremble must 
have been an orator indeed. Paul had a message, 
and an immortal soul was in the balance. He be- 
lieved that soul was lost. So his words flamed and 
burned—and scorched (Rom. 11: 14; 1 Cor. g: 22). 
Do you remember that day Frank Pennypacker was 
bitten by the mad dog? The excitement of it over 
an ordinary poor boy! How quickly the town 
raised the money and rushed him off to New York to 
the Pasteur Institute where he was treated and saved! 
Just as soon as we believe in the deadliness of sin as 
firmly as we do in the deadliness of hydrophobia, we 
shall be preaching and teaching like Paul, and Felixes 
both great and small will have an ague. 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 





The Christian Herald. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration, 


The Sa of Purity.— Herein J also 
exercise myself to have a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men always (Golden 

ext), The Rev. Y. Reidd Howat, de- 
scribing a. visit to a thouse on a 
point of a wild and coast, said, ‘‘ I 
wanton te have. senate a8 ist made ns 

ps burn so brightly. It was paraffin oil, 
the lighthouse keeper told me, and he 
showed me about a He struck a 
match, and was bringing it near the oil when 
1 pepeee his hand; ‘Take care,’ I said, 
‘if that oil explodes there is en to kill 
us all.’.. ‘ There would be,’ he ‘ if this 
was like most paraffin oil, but you won’t find 
any danger about this.’ Then he took the 
lighted match and put it into the oil! And 
the oil put out the match as if it had been 
water, and didn’t take fire itself. Then I 
learned that this was pure paraffin; and 
when n is pure, quite pure, it gives 
the brightest light when it is used in the 
pooper way for the lamp, but it won’t ex- 
plode and do harm as common paraffin when 
a light comes near it.’’. So the heart that is 
impure catches fire at every temptation, but 
the clean heart and right spirit which God 
gives to all who really seek them enable us 
to overcome temptation and make our lives 
** as the dawning light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.’’—J/ames D. Law- 
son, Charlottetown, P. E. J, 
Sunday Magasine. 

Not to Be Put Off.—Herein J also exer- 
cise myself to have a conscience void of of- 
Sence toward God and men always (Golden 
Text). .A South Sea Islander’s closin 
ptayer at a meeting was as follows: “6 
God, we are about to go to our respective 
homes. Let not the words we have heard 
be like the fine clothes we wear, soon to be 
taken off and folded up in a box till another 
Sabbath eomes around. Rather let thy truth 
be like the tattoo on our bodies, ineffaceable 
till death.’”” Alas, alas! the truth to many 
professing Christians never becomes like the 
** tattoo.’’— James D. Lawson, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.1. From The Christian Herald. 

Getting Our Conscience in Training.— 
Herein I also exercise myself (Golden Text). 
Dean Vaughan says: ‘‘ Paul ‘ exercised ’ his 
conscience as you would a horse for a race. 
We are apt to think that other people do not 
have the struggles that we have. Paul 
strongly combats that idea when he says: 
**So fight I, as not beating the air: but I 
keep my body gnder.’’ It did not come 
natural to him- to have a good conscience, 
He had to train himself for it, by daily buffet- 
ings of his own body, mortifications of his 
own inclinations, and crucifixions of his own 

.will,” J. E. Rankin says: ‘If a man 
means to make a living by the use of his 
arms he trains the muscles of his arms ; ifhe 
means to ‘make a living by the use of his 
voice he exercises his lu so that he can 
produce voice ; and so of his ears and eyes, 
as/his calling may require. In other words, 
he takes gymnastics suited to his necessities. 
Peace of conscience is not an accident, but 
an acquisition ; isnot a matter of ao 
ment, but of attainment.”’—Z. Z. Keith, 
Trinway, Ohio. 

When Faced with Postponement.— Go 
thy way for this time; and when I have a 
convenient season, I will call thee unto me 
(v. 25). There is a story of Dr. Chalmers. 
A lady came to him and said: ‘* Doctor, I 
cannot bring my child to Christ. I’ve talked 
and talked, but it’s of no use.’? The doctor 
thought she had not much skill, and said, 
‘“‘Now you be quiet and I will talk to her 
alone.’? When the doctor got the Scotch 


From The} 





lassie alone, he said to her, ‘‘ They are both- 
ering you a great deal about this question ; 
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months,”? a hesitation the girl 
finally ** I don’t think it would be safe 
to put it off for three months—don’t think it 
would be safe to put it off at all,’’ and they 


After the Season is Over.— Wien J have 

@ convenient season, Iwill call thee unto me 
(v. 25). It is said if yor take one of a 
migratory flock of birds out of the line which 
the God-given instinct has formed and is 
g to its distant home, and cage it be- 

nd iron-bars, it will beat its wings against 
the cage in its frantic efforts to rise and go 
on its journey. But let the season pass in 
which birds migrate, then n the cage ; 
ig bird will not go now. You may take it 
r hand and toss it high into the air ; it 


‘will be of no use; the instinct for motion has 


passed ; the bird returns heavily to the same 
spot. So decisions for Christ may be de- 
la until there is no desire to his.— 
innie K. Hoffman, Chambersburg, Pa. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 


. 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson. —Our Father, 
we thank thee for the warnings of conscience in 
our t with temptation. May we be more 
sensitive to its promptings, and less willing to 
silence its voice. Help us, we pray thee, so to 
live that no one shall be drawn away from thee 
by any word or deed of ours, and may we be 
strong to declare our loyalty to thee in the face 
of taunts and dangers as true’ soldiers of the 
Great Captain of our Salvation, Jesus‘ Christ; 
our Lord. Amen. , 

After the Lesson.—Did you ever make it 
a point to live right through a day without 
harming any one? Well,-you may think it 
is easy to do. But try it! There is the 


square, fair-dealing with everybody. And. 


the stinging word to be left unsaid. And 
the example you set, in the way you look 
and the way you do your work. All these 
need looking after. To keep busy, and yet 
do nothing that will harm others or offend 
God—what a program for any day! Let us 
repeat with thoughtfulness the Golden Text. 
Do you notice that word ‘exercise ’’? 
Means practise, doesn’t it? And sometimes 
hard practise, too. Are we ready to exercise, 
practise hard in the cutting out from what- 
ever we say or do the offences, and stand 
with Paul in having a conscience empty of 
such wrong? 





NOT OFFENDING { P 
MAN 











Isn’t such an end as that worth striving for? 
% 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Almost persuaded." 
**Guide me, O thou eae Jehovah.” 
** A charge to keep I have."’ 
**Stand up, stand up for Jesus.”’ 
**God moves in a mysterious way.” 
**O for a closer walk with God.’ 
**God is the refuge of his saints."’ 
**O Jesus, I have promised.”’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 72 : 1-7 (97 : 1-3. 146 : 1-4, 6). 
Psalm 82 : 1-6 (113 21,2. 167 : 1-3). 
Psalm 190 : 1-5 (1943 1-4. 281 :-1-5). 
Psalm 86 : 1, 2, 10-14 (117 : 1, 2, 11-14. 173: 
1, 2, 11-14). 
Psalm 95 : 6, 7 (130: 3, 4. 192 :1, 2). 


7 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 24 : 1-16 . 
'T.—Acts 24 : 17-27 - Paul before Felix 
W.—Rom. 15 : 17-27 . Reference to the journey 
T.—Heb. 13 : 13-21 - « Agood conscience 
F.—2 Cor. 4:1-7 ... . ‘* Void of offence"’ 
S —Isa. 41: 8-14 . 2. eee Promise of help 
S.—Isa. 50:5-II . .. + +e « «A bold face 
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talked, Governor Felix beckoned to Paul that 
he might speak. So he told his story, (Show 
the picture and simplify vs. 10-21, and com- 
plete the meaning of the text.) 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


AS the children poured from the school- 
house, at eae ey Sree seseing. 


time antl the’ bell ahotid ring,” The boys 


a marbles, and leap- turned 
- over the tu 
or The big girls walked arm-in- 


arm, while the little girls jumped rope, 
played etc, You know why—they were 
tired of sitting, and their bodies needed ex- 
ercise. Even babies, when awake, keep 
moving every part of their bodies, Nobody 
can grow strong without exercise. (Write 
exercise.) We used to sing in school : 

‘* Exercise bone and muscle, 

Bsereise when “tis pleasing. 
e 
Exercise makes As grow. 
Healthy grow, stronger grow, 
Wiser grow, better grow : 
Exercise when ‘tis pleasing, 
Exercise makes us grow.”* 
Sometimes you have exercise drills in the 
schoolroom. Afterwards you sit down to 
study or recite, spelling, reading, numbers, 
etc. This exercises your mind, and helps it 
to grow, so that you can learn still more. 

y and mind are not the only parts of 
us which need exercise. God has given to 
every child a soul and conscience to be 
trained for him. ‘When we sing and pray 
and think of God’s love and care, and try to 
please him, we exercise the soul-life, and it 

ws stronger. (Repeat Luke 2:52.) When 
ittle Harry carried a fresh, cool drink to the 
warm, tired washwoman, working in their 
basement, he was exercising his soul-life by 
being kind and thoughtful to others. 

Within each child God has placed a still, 
small voice, to tell him to do right and not 
to do wrong. No one else can hear it, 


‘People call this still, small voice Conscience. 


(Write it below exercise, to be used later in 

“completing the text.) who listen 
‘find: conscience a splendid helper. _If-they 
do not listen, by and by they do not hear 
what conscience says. 

Willie’s mother sent him, after school, fo 
carry a small basket of grapes to his grand- 
mother. The way through the woods seemed 
long. Willie was thirsty, so ate a few grapes. 
They tasted so good that he ate more 
‘and more, until so few were left that he 
felt ashamed to give them to grandma. 
Something seemed to be reminding him, ‘* The 
grapes were not yours to eat.’’ It was the still, 
small voice—Conscience. Grandma thanked 
Willie, and gave him a big piece of ginger- 
bread to eat as he went home. It didn’t 
taste just right, and seemed hard to swallow. 
The woods seemed dark, so Willie walked 
fast, then ran, for he thought he heard a 
voice among the trees saying, ‘* Whip-poor- 
will, Whip-poor-will.”” He reached home, 
almost out of breath, and said to his mother, 
‘*T ate grandma’s grapes, and all the way 
home I heard somebody say, ‘ Whip-poor- 
will.’’’ His mother replied: ‘‘ It was only 
a bird in the woods that called Whip-poor- 
will, but a good conscience told you that you 
had done wrong.” (Prefix a good.) She 
didn’t whi Willie, for he promised to tell 
grandma all about it, and told mother she 
might trust him to try to do right next time. 
Willie’s conscience was his helper. 


* There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every listening child, 
That whispers to his little heart— 
A song so sweet and mild ; 
It is the Spirit of our God, 
That speaks his soul within, 
That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin.” 
(Special Songs and Services, by Mrs. Kennedy.) 

When Paul, the missionary, was a prisoner 
he couldn’t exercise his ly as much as 
when he was free. (Recall his experience 
with Silas, when their feet were in the 
stocks.) Even then they exercised their 
minds and souls, for they sang and prayed, 
so that the other prisoners heard and were 
astonished. 

Another time, after the soldiers and horse- 
men had taken Paul safely, by night, to 
Ceesarea (review it), he was kept in the 

rison for five days, until his enemies came 
‘om Jerusalem to tell Governor Felix why 





Paul been arrested. After they had 


| EXERCISE MYSELF, TO HAVE 
ALWAYS A CONSCIENCE 
> agi GOD, AND TOWARD 














After Felix heard Paul he commanded a 
soldier to look after him kindly in the prison, 
and to let his friends come to see him, etc. 
He often sent for Paul to talk to him and his 
wife Drusilla. I am sure Felix’s conscience 
told him he ought to set Paul free ; but he 
wanted to please the Jews, so didn’t listen 
to his conscience, but kept Paul in prison for 
two whole years. Yet Paul was happy in 
his soul, and exercised his mind by writing 
wonderful letters to his friends, He could 
sing and pray, and was happy, because he 
had a good conscience, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: 7he slow, stubborn, un- 
interested child in your class to-day is 
a test of your skill and power. 

Before class I asked for the maps. One 
or two girls had discovered that Lessons Two, 
Three, and Four took place in Czesarea, and, 
that ‘one map will do.’”’ I 
by a brief, vivid description of the scene of 
trial; Ananias, the high priest, and the Jews 
with him, who had journeyed hurriedly to 
Ceesarea; Tertullus, the orator, who was to 
make the accusation; Felix, the governor; 
Paul, the prisoner, and the promis of the 
court who had been admitted to the judg- 
ment hall. 

**Let us look at the chief characters,’’ I 
said. ‘* Felix—what do we know of him?”’ 
(Assigned.) ‘*Tertullus—who was he?” 
(Assigned.) ‘And Paul—how did he com- 

are with the other two?’’ They said that 
é did not look as ‘‘important,’’ but he was 
not afraid of them, and just waited calmly 
for the chance to, defend himself. I asked 
the girl assigned to imagine herself Tertullus, 
and give her address of accusation, We 
smiled at her flattery of Felix, and, when 
she: had finished, went over the speech to 
notice the three things of which she had ac- 
cused Paul (see Ramsay’s third ey gree 

‘** Was Paul guilty or not guilty ?’’ I asked, 
and we discussed the question, They hesi- 
tated over the second accusation, but finally 
decided that Paul was not guilty. 

I suggested that we let Paul speak for him- 
self, as Felix did. One of the girls assigned 
began Paul’s defense, taking as far as verse 
16, the other completing it to verse 21. 

We discussed what followed, and when we 
came to the point where Paul faced Felix 
and Drusilla together, I said, ‘* Paul knew 
the history of their lives, so full of sin, and, 
as he looked into their faces, he forgot him- 
self and talked about what?’’ (v. 25.) 
‘¢ What do you suppose he said?’’ They 
gave many good answers to the last ques- 
tion. One girl said he probably told them 
that men must repent of their sins; another 
that ** God knew the wickedness of their lives, 
and they could not deceive him,’* etc. 

** How did the address affect Felix?’’ (v. 
25.) I told them that he kept his promise 
and heard Paul again, and many times he 
talked with him during those two years. I 
asked why a man like Felix should care 
abuut hearing what Paul had to say. We 
discussed this. One girl said, ‘‘ Verse 26 
says that he hoped Paul would give him 
money.’’ I explained that it is generally 
supposed that Paul must have inherited 
money or property at this time, and then 
asked the question, ‘‘ Would it have been 
right for Paul to pay money that he might 
be free to preach again and go on toward 
Rome?’’. The girl assigned the question 
said, ‘* No, it would not,’’ very decidedly, 
and the class agreed. ‘But it would have 
helped carry out God’s plan for him to reach 
Rome,’’ I suggested. One girl said, ‘‘ God 
would bring him to Rome anyway, because 
he had promised.”’ 


sent his nephew to reveal the plot to kill 
him, and his life was saved. Why shouldn’t 
he have paid the money to save himself long 
imprisonment and perhaps worse?’’ The 
class said, emphatically, that ‘‘ paying money 


( Continued on next page, third column) 


an the lesson ” 


** But,” I said, ‘‘ Paul: 
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Eat Quaker Oats 
Griddle Cakes 


Griddle cakes usually are considered 
a pleasing sort of dish, without any 
special food value, but Quaker Oats 
Griddle Cakes are great strength 


makers besides being most delicious. 


Serve Quaker Oats Griddle Cakes; 
let the children eat all they want of 


them; the more they eat the better. 
See recipe on package, 
Quaker Oats is the cleanest and best of all oatmeals. 
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The 
Other Teacher 
is Not 
to be Forgotten 


You have the every-week help of skilled workers and writers in 
‘The Sunday School Times. You know just where and when and 
how these writers quicken, inform, or guide your thinking and planning 
in study and teaching. 

But does the other teacher have that help? 

Every other teacher ought to, and no one can make that fact so 
clear as you can, as a reader of the paper. 

Do not forget the other teacher as you look forward to the great 
lessons of the Great Apostle’s closing days, and the opening and con- 

of the next year’s far-reaching course in the Gospel according 
Matthew on the ministry of our Lord. 

There is something definite you can do to bring that other teacher 
to touch with The Sunday School Times. 

You can send us that teacher’s name and address on a posta! card, 
with the request, gladly honored, that three consecutive specimen issues 
be sent, free of charge. , 

You can do more. You can send us, not on a postal card, 
on a big letter-sheet, the names and addresses of a number of 
other teachers who might not see a copy of The Sunday School Times 
unless you bring it in this way to their attention. 

And you who do not yet take the paper,—for some thirty thou- 
sand of you will see this issue,—will you order a few specimen copies, 
and organize 2 club of subscribers in your school—at less than a cent 
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-% 


A Bible-class teacher writes: “This is by far the best year of the 
long and useful career of the Times.” 
We intend to make the next year far better. Will you say so to 
the other teacher? 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES COMPANY 
3031 WALNUT STREET, - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














( Continued from preceding page) 
was different,’’ and in answer to 
my ‘* Why?” one girl said it was a bribe, 
and dishonest; another, that Paul wanted 
justice, and didn’t want merely to escape. 
The rest of the class agreed. answers 
me to bring out what I wanted them 


| to rey Rg rtp ay See ls 
must 


out his plans (see last week’s 

be honest and pure. 1 reminded 
them that Paul’s greatest desire was to keep 
his conscience ‘‘ void of offense,’ and asked 
what that meant. : 

I tried to make them see the charm and 
power of a man like Paul—honest, sincere, 
and clean, in contrast with Felix—ashamed 
of his past, trembling at the memory of his 


| sins, yet too weak to repent; always putti 


off good resolutions until to-morrow, ‘* An 
that means what?’’ I asked. 

In closing, ’ said it was a great thing to 
have a ‘‘conscience void of offense,’’ to be 
able to look at your own life and know that 
you are trying with all your might to do the 
things that are absolutely right, with no at- 
tempt to deceive God or men. ‘‘I wonder 
if many people have such a conscience?’’ 


‘I said. They all said, **No.’? ‘* Why 


don’t we?’’ IT asked. One girl said, ‘‘ It is 
hard.’’ Another, ‘‘ Everybody does wron 
sometimes.’’ A third, ‘* We don’t try har 
enough,’’ etc, I said their answers were 
true, and that I supposed it is really because 
we want other things more than we do to be 
right in God’s sight and clear of offense 
mst other people. I said that every 
ristian longs for a ‘*conscience void of 
offense,’’ but not every one works for it, and 
told them the story called ‘* Crystal Clear,’’ 
to show how easy it is for one’s conscience 
to become clouded, and that the only way to 
keep it clear is to listen and obey. 


There was once 2 little golden-haired girl 
who had the sweetest of fairy godmothers. On 
her seventh birthday the good fairy gave her a 
present. It was a very, very tiny glass vase, 
clear as crystal. It had a tiny oo stopple, 
and was fastened on a chain of purest gold. 
** Wear it,’ she whispered, ‘every day ; ‘‘it is 
amagicvase. Sometimes it will say very softly 
to you, ‘No, no.’ Always obey it, and it will 
remain crystal clear. 

The little girl wore it and listened, and obeyed 
for many days and weeks, and it stayed crystal 
clear and very beautiful Then one day, when 
she was talking about something with a girl at 
school, it whispered ‘‘ No, no,'* and she did not 
obey, would not listen. Three times it spoke 
and then was still, and the glass and the water 
changed a little, ever so little, but she did not 
know. After that she did not listen so care- 
fully. Once when she was reading a book in- 
stead of doing her work, once when she chose 
a companion her mother did not approve, and 
again and ever so many times it spoke, and she 
would not listen or obey. 

Little by little the vase grew clouded, and the 
water crystal clear turned gray, and she was 
ashamed to wear it, so she put it away. 

One day, long afterward, the godmother 
came. ‘‘ Where is the vase with its water crys- 
tal clear?”’ she asked. The little girl blushed 
with shame, but she could not hide the vase 
from the godmother, so she laid it in her hand. 
The godmother never said a word ; just looked 
and fooked, covered her face and went away. 
The tittle girl held the vase in her hand and 
thought and thought of the look on her god- 
mother’s face. She remembered how beautiful 
the vase had been, and cried out, ‘‘Oh, I want 
it back ; so clear, so crystal clear! I will obey. 
I want it back.’’ And the vase whispered, 
‘Put me on.” So she did. ‘LISTEN and 
OBEY,”’ it said. ‘‘ Be patient ; all shall be well."’ 

So the little girl wore it again, and listened 
carefully and obeyed promptly, and one by one 
the sparkles came back, until one morning, 
when the little girl looked at it, lo! it was crys- 
tal clear again and very beautiful. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: Write to-day’s lesson, usin 
the topics (see Note 1). Copy into the re 
the map you have shown me (Noter). Read 
Acts 25 and 26. 70 special girls: 1, What 
action did the Jews take as soon as Festus 
became governor? (Acts 25: 1-5.) 2. Tell 
about Paul’s first appearance before Festus 
(Acts 25 : 6-12). 3. Explain ‘‘I appeal 
unto Cesar” (clipping— Note 2.) 4. Tell 


us about the visit of Agrippa and Bernice 





Nots 1.—We are to complete the book, * Acts of 
the Witnesses,” which the class began in January. 
Either blank books or loose leaves unched paper, 
to be fastened together, may be used, The title of 
Part Four, which is to cover the lessons of the fourth 
quarter, is “* Paul, a Victorious Witness.” Each 
lesson is to be wzitten out by the pupil under the 
topics Time, Place, People, Events, To Remember 

ways. The lesson is not to be written until after 
it has been taught. It may be illustrated by maps 
and pictures. 

Nore 2.—The Sunday School Times and several 
other lesson ae a are used for clippings. Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, encyclopzdias and library 
books are used as references. 
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Gre 05 i 13:35). 5. Who was Bernice? 6. 
was King Agrippa? (reference—Note 
2.) 7: Give the part of Paul’s address 
given in Acts 26:1-18. 

Fircusurc, Mass. 


tm) ae 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT a difference time makes in the 
relative positions of men! It is in- 
teresting to notice how much of a 

predicament Paul seems to be in, and hor 


much advantage the accusers seem to have 


overhim. He is a prisoner, and that is not 
a desirable lot, to be sure, The chief men 
among the Jews have appeared — him, 
and we may be sure that they had some in- 
fluence even with the Roman authorities. 
And a well-known pleader has.come to make 
the charges against him, with a number of 
Jews to back up what he says. 

But now, as_ you and I look back on this 
scene, how things have changed!- Very little 
do we even know or can we find out about 
most of the actors in that scene; but one, 
the one against whom so many hands were 
raised then, the prisoner Paul,—this one is 
one of the greatest men in all history to-day, 
Tables have turned, that’s sure. - 

How do we account for it? How do you 
boys account for it? Look sharp now at the 
story, and see who can explain this wonder- 
ful transformation—the change from the pris- 
oner almost without friends to the most- 
talked-of man in history. 

Was the cha true? No, it wasn’t; it 
had enough truth mixed with it to make it 
a very dangerous lie, Well, lies do not live 
—truth does live. Paul stood for truth, so 
he had hold of something with life in it, 
There must have been a good deal of vitality 
in it, too, when we remember the centuries 
that have passed since Paul stood for this 
truth ; and remember, too, that this truth is 
showing more life to-day than it ever did 
before. The rest of that accusing crowd 
stood for untruth, Paul for truth ; that’s one 
good reason why the tablés’ were turned. 

In verse 16, the Golden Text, Paul gives 
another good reason—or. is it all'a ‘part of 
the first one? He had just one thing’ abott 
which he was concerned—to have a clear 
conscience. Whatisconscience? (See The 
Lésson Pilot for a full discussion of this.) 
And let us be careful that we understand that 
there is an approving conscience as well as a 
reproving one. I don’t find much evidence 
that the Jewish accusers or the Roman judge 
were so careful about their consciences ; but 
' Paul was, and so he lives where others ar 
forgotten. , 

I wonder how many of us have our con- 
sciences in training. During the football 
season we hear a good deal about fellows 
being ‘‘in training,’ so that they will be in 
the best possible coadition to do good work 
on the team. And if training is good for the © 
body it is good for the conscience. . By care- 
ful practise we can get a conscience so sen- 
sitive that it will tell us as quick as lightning 
that evil is approaching us; it will tell us 
more and more readily as we train it.more 
carefully. And if all this time we are culti- 
vating our wills, so that when we know the 
right we do it, we are getting into Paul’s 
class. And Paul’s class is made up of people 
who live when other folks are forgotten. 

Paul wasn’t ashamed of the One he served, 
that is certain. Right in the midst of his de- 
fense he preached a little sermon by way of 
testimony. Ofcourse, his testimony wouldn’t 
have been very convincing if that and his 
life hadn’t agreed. That is the test of of tes- 
timony, isn’t it? What you say you are has 
to be measured up with the way you behave. 
How about it, fellows ? Are you Christians, 
or are you merely zominai/ Christians? Do 
you suppose if Paul had been a Christian in 
name only, millions and millions of people 
would spend a year just studying his life ? 

Well, I guess we have discovered some of 
the reasons for the change in position to-day 
which brings Paul the prisoner to the place 
where millions of eyes are fastened upon him, 
while we don’t even know the names of most 
of his accusers of nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago.’ But—how are you and I living? 
For to-day, or for the eternal years? Perhaps 
we can tell exactly if we measure our lives 
up by that sixteenth verse. Can J say that? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What three laws did Paul declare he 
had not broken? 2. Why did Paul refuse to 
( Continued on next page, second column) 

















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17 (Acts 24) 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul Before Felix 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE rulers at Jerusalem were too much 
in earnest to be slow about following 
up Paul’s case. They rejoiced over 

the accident which had seemingly put the 
hated apostle into their power. Being un- 
skilled in Roman forms of procedure, they 
employed a trained advocate to present their 
case to Felix. 
The procurator, Felix, had originally been 
an imperial slave, whose freedom had been 
him by Antonia, the mother of the 
peror Claudius, The brother of Felix 
was the infamous Pallas, who became the 
favorite and counsellor of Claudius. In 
A. D. 52 Pallas obtained for Felix the procu- 
ratorship of Judea. For his third wife 
Felix married Drusilla, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Herod Agri I. To wed him she 
deserted her lawfe husband, the king of 


esa. 

He had been holding the procuratorship 
for five or six years when Paul was arrested. 
He had the repute of being the worst of a 
series of unscrupulous and covetous rulers. 
Tacitus described him as a creature ‘of 
boundless cruelty and lust, who exercised royal 
functions in the spirit of a slave.’’ He did 
not lack ability or good judgment, but he 
cared for no interests other than his own, 
Luke describes him as he really was. He 
respected Paul, feared him not a little, but 
detained him in prison in order to be bribed 
to set him free. Had he been fair-minded, 
he would have dismissed the case at the first 
hearing and set Paul free. 

The hope of Felix that Paul would buy a 
release indicates the fact, testified to in other 
ways, that Paul was a prisoner of distinction, 

sessed of reasonable, if not ample, means. 

is days of grinding poverty, when he had 
to work two-thirds of the time in order to 
be able to preach each day without asking 
for the support of others, had gone by. 
Ramsay thinks that, either by inheritance or 
by a family reconciliation, Paul had become 
possessed of resources denied to him in 
earlier years. 

He did not suffer while at Ceserea. 
Doubtless he fretted at first because his far- 
reaching plans were checked, but the months 
which passed were full of interesting details. 
He*was permitted the visits of friends and 
the free use of books and writing materials. 
Luke at least was near him, and served, no 
doubt, as his messenger and representative 
with the churches of Judea. These two 
years of comparative seclusion gave Paul a 
chance to think. His previous life for a 
number of years had been lived in a whirl. 
He now could think things through. i 
opportunity meant much for Christianity. 

he trial itself had been quickly held. Paul 
was charged with seditious conduct, heresy, 
and sacrilege. His defense was an appeal to 
the actual facts and a challenge to refute 
them. It was a complete answer, but the 
appeal to facts served as a pretext for his de- 
tention. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE. 


Farrar’s chapter 41, ‘‘ Paul and Felix,’’ is 
worth reading. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age ”’ 
(165-168) and Stifler’s ‘‘ Acts ’’ (232-240) 
are clear. McGiffert’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age’’ 
(345-353) explains fully the reason for the 
unusual space granted in Acts to these oc- 
currences. Concerning Felix, see the Bible 
dictionaries. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING, 


This lesson finely exhibits the strength that 
comes from a life lived conscientiously, and 
the danger of postponing clearly appre- 
hended duty. 

Felix, the Procurator. What sort of man 
was he? What had been his history? 

His Treatment of Paul. Did Felix deal 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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See recipe on package. 
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The 
Other Teacher 
is Not 
to be Forgotten 


You have the every-week help of skilled workers and writers in 
‘The Sunday School Times, You know just where and when and 
how these writers quicken, inform, or guide your thinking and planning 
in study and teaching. 

But does the other teacher have that help? 

Every other teacher ought to, and no one can make that fact so 
clear as you can, as a reader of the paper. 

Do not forget the other teacher as you look forward to the great 
lessons of the Great Apostle’s closing days, and the opening and con- 
tinuing of the next year’s far-reaching course in the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew on the ministry of our Lord. 

There is something definite you can do to bring that other teacher 
into touch with The Sunday School Times, 

You can send us. that teacher’s name and address on a postal card, 
with the request, gladly honored, that three consecutive specimen issues 
be sent, free of charge. 

You can do more. You can send us, not on a postal card, but 
on a good, big letter-sheet, the names and addresses of a number of 
other teachers who might not see a copy of The Sunday School Times 
unless you bring it in this way to their attention. 

And you who do not yet take the paper,—for some thirty thou- 
sand of you will see this issue,—will you order a few specimen copies, 
and organize 2 club of subscribers in your school—at less than a cent 
and a half a week—75 cents a year—for each subscription in a club of 
five or more? ‘The full rates are given on page 502. 

A Bible-class teacher writes: “This is by far the best year of the 
long and useful career of the Times.” 

We intend to make the next year far better. Will you say so to 
the other teacher? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
403i WALNUT STREET, - - - ##PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















( Continued from preceding page) 
was altogether different,’’ and in answer to 
my ‘*‘ Why?’”’ one girl said it was a bribe, 
and dishonest; another, that Paul wanted 
justice, and didn’t want merely to escape. 
The rest of the class agreed. These answers 
me to bring out what. I wanted them 


| to see—that all we do in helping God carry 


out his plans (see last week’s lesson) must 
be perfectly honest and pure. I reminded 
them that Paul’s greatest desire was to keep 
his conscience *‘ void of offense,’’ and asked 
what that meant. 

I tried to make them see the charm and 
power of a man like Paul—honest, sincere, 
and clean, in contrast with Felix—ashamed 
of his past, trembling at the memory of his 


| sins, yet too weak to repent; always pres 


off good resolutions until to-morrow, ‘*A 
that means what?’’ I asked. 

In closing, ’ said it was a great thing to 
have a ‘‘conscience void of offense,’’ to be 
able to look at your own life and know that 
you are trying with all your might to do the 
things that are absolutely right, with no at- 
tempt to deceive God or men. ‘‘I wonder 
if many people have such a conscience?’’ 
‘I said. They all said, **No.’’ ‘* Why 
don’t we?’’ I asked. One girl said, ** It is 
hard.’’ Another, ‘‘ Everybody does wrong 
sometimes.’’ A third, ‘*We don’t try hard 
enough,’’ etc. I said their answers were 
true, and that I supposed it is really because 
we want other things more than we do to be 
right in God’s sight and clear of soffense 
—— other people. I said that every 

ristian longs for a ‘**conscience void of 
offense,’’ but not every one works for it, and 
told them the story called ‘* Crystal Clear,’’ 
to show how easy it is for one’s conscience 
to become clouded, and that the only way to 
keep it clear is to listen and obey. 


There was once a little golden-haired girl 
who had the sweetest of fairy godmothers. On 
her seventh birthday the poms» fairy gave her a 
present. It was a very, very tiny glass vase, 
clear as crystal. It had a ——— stopple, 
and was fastened on a chain of purest gold. 
‘* Wear it,"’ she whispered, ‘‘every day ; ‘‘it is 
amagicvase. Sometimes it will say very softly 
to you, ‘No, no.’ Always obey it, and it will 
remain crystal clear. 

The little girl wore it and listened, and obeyed 
for many days and weeks, and it stayed crystal 
clear and very beautiful Then one day, when 
she was talking about something with a girl at 
school, it whispered ‘* No, no,"’ and she did not 
obey, would not listen. Three times it spoke 
and then was still, and the glass and the water 
changed a little, ever so little, but she did not 
know. After that she did not listen so care- 
fully. Once when she was reading a book in- 
stead of doing her work, once when she chose 
a companion her mother did not approve, and 
again and ever so many times it spoke, and she 
would not listen or obey. 

Little by little the vase grew clouded, and the 
water crystal clear turned gray, and she was 
ashamed to wear it, so she put it away. 

One day, long afterward, the godmother 
came. ‘‘ Where is the vase with its water crys- 
tal clear?’ she asked. The little girl blushed 
with shame, but she could not hide the vase 
from the godmother, so she laid it in her hand. 
The godmother never said a word ; just looked 
and looked, covered her face and went away. 
The little girl held the vase in her hand and 
thought and thought of the look on her god- 
mother’s face. She remembered how beautiful 
the vase had been, and cried out, ‘‘Oh, I want 
it back ; so clear, so crystal clear! I will obey. 
I want it back.’* And the vase whispered, 
‘Put me on.”” So she did. ‘LISTEN and 
OBEY,"’ it said. ‘‘ Be patient ; all shall be well."’ 

So the little girl wore it again, and listened 
carefully and obeyed promptly, and one by one 
the sparkles came back, until one morning, 
when the little girl looked at it, lo! it was crys- 
tal clear again and very beautiful. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

To the class; Write to-day’s lesson, using 
the topics (see Note 1). Copy into the book 
the map you have shown me (Note1r). Read 
Acts 25 and 26. 70 special girls: 1. What 
action did the Jews take as soon as Festus 
became governor? (Acts 25: 1-5.) 2. Tell 
about Paul’s first appearance before Festus 
(Acts 25 : 6-12). 3. Explain ‘*I appeal 
unto Cesar” (clipping— Note 2.) 4. Tell 


us about the visit of Agrippa and Bernice 





Not 1.—We are to complete the book, “ Acts of 
the Witnesses,” which the class began in January. 
Either blank books or loose leayes unched paper, 
to be fastened gare may be used, The title of 
Part Four, which is to cover the lessons of the fourth 
quarter, is “* Paul, a Victorious Witness.’”’ Each 
lesson is to be written out by the pupil under the 
topics Time, Place, People, Events, To Remember 

ways. The lesson is not to be written until after 
it has been taught. It may be illustrated by maps 
and pictures. 

Nots 2.—The Sunday School Times and several 
other lesson helps are used for clippings. Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, encyclopedias and library 
books are used as references. 
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qs 25: 13-25). 5. Who was Bernice? 6. 
was King Agrippa? (reference—Note 
2.) 7: Give briefly the part of Paul’s address 
given in Acts 26 : 1-18. ‘ 
Fitcusurec, Mass. 


% ; er 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 
HAT a difference time makes io the 
relative positions of men! It is in- 
teresting to notice how much of a 
predicament Paul seems to be in, and how 
much advantage the accusers’ seem to have 
overhim. He is a prisoner, and that is not 
a desirable lot, to be sure, The chief men 
among the Jews have appeared against him, 
and we may be sure that they had some in- 
fluence even with the Roman authorities. 
And a well-known pleader has come to make 
the charges against him, with a number of 
Jews to back up what he says. 

But now, as you and I look back on this 
scene, how things have changed!- Very little 
do we even know or can we find out about 
most of the actors in that scene; but one, 
the one against whom so many hands were 
raised then, the prisoner Paul,—this one is 
one of the greatest men in all history to-day. 
Tables have turned, that’s sure, - 

How do we account for it? How do you 
boys account for it? Look sharp now at the 
story, and see who can explain this wonder- 
ful transformation—the change from the pris- 
oner almost without friends to the most- 
talked-of man in history. 

Was the charge true? No, it wasn’t; it 
had enough truth mixed with it to make it 
a very dangerous lie. Well, lies do not live 
—truth does live. Paul stood for truth, so 
he had hold of something with life in it, 
There must have been a good deal of vitality 
in it, too, when we remember the centuries 
that have passed since Paul stood for this 
truth ; and remember, too, that this truth is 
showing more life to-day than it ever did 
before. The rest of that accusing crowd 
stood for untruth, Paul for truth ; that’s one 
good reason why the tablés were turned. 

In verse 16, the Golden Text, Paul gives 
another good reason—or. is it all ‘a‘part of 
the firstone? He had just one thing about 
which he was concerned—to have a clear 
conscience. Whatisconscience? (See The 
Lésson Pilot for a full discussion of this.) 
And let us be careful that we understand that 
there is an approving conscience as well as a 
reproving one. Idon’t find much evidence 
that the Jewish accusers or the Roman judge 
were so careful about their consciences ; but 
Paul was, and so he lives where others ar 
forgotten. ' 

I wonder how many of us have our con- 
sciences in training. During the football 
season we hear a good deal about fellows 
being ‘‘in training,’’ so that they will be in 
the best possible coadition to do good work 
on the team. And if training is good for the © 
body it is good for the conscience. . By care- 
ful practise we can get a conscience so sen- 
sitive that it will tell us as quick as lightning 
that evil is approaching us; it will tell us 
more and more readily as we train it.more 
carefully. And if all this time we are culti- 
vating our wills, so that when we know the 
right we do it, we are getting into Paul’s 
class. And Paul’s class is made up of people 
who live when other folks are torgetten. 

Paul wasn’t ashamed of the One he served, 
that is certain. Right in the midst of his de- 
fense he preached a little sermon by way of 
testimony. Ofcourse, his testimony wouldn’t 
have been very convincing if that and his 
life hadn’t agreed. That is the test of of tes- 
timony, isn’t it? What you say you are has 
to be measured up with the way you behave. 
How about it, fellows? Are you Christians, 
or are you merely zominad Christians? Do 
you suppose if Paul had been a Christian in 
name only, millions and millions of people 
would spend a year just studying his life ? 

Well, I guess we have discovered some of 
the reasons for the change in position to-day 
which brings Paul the prisoner to the place 
where millions of eyes are fastened upon him, 
while we don’t even know the names of most 
of his accusers of nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago.’ But—how are you and I living ? 
For to-day, or for the eternal years? Perhaps 
we can tell exactly if we measure our lives 
up by that sixteenth verse. Can J say that? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What three laws did Paul declare he 
had not broken? 2. Why did Paul refuse to 
( Continued on next page, second column) 




















LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17 (Acts 24) 
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Durable. Sanitary. Lightning seller. Special terms. Write today. 
BK. THOMAS MFG. CO., 23272 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohic 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the pobiishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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eee ee en 3- Name three 
ways in which Paul said he persecuted the 
Christians? 4. What was the purpose of 
the heavenly vision? (v. 16.) & How did 
Festus t Paul’s speech ? What de- 
cision Agrippa reach? 

Derroit, MicH. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Paul Before Felix 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 24). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE rulers at Jerusalem were too much 
in earnest to be slow about following 
up Paul’s case. They rejoiced over 

the accident which had seemingly put the 
hated apostle into their power. Being un- 
skilled in Roman forms of procedure, they 
employed a trained advocate to present their 
case to Felix. 

The procurator, Felix, had originally been 
an imperial slave, whose freedom had been 
oo him by Aatonia, the mother of the 

peror Claudius, The brother of Felix 

was the infamous Pallas, who became the 
favorite and counsellor of Claudius, In 
A. D. 52 Pallas obtained for Felix the procu- 
ratorship of Judea. For his third wife 
Felix married Drusilla, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Herod Agri I. To wed him she 
deserted her lawful husband, the king of 
Emesa. 

He had been holding the procuratorship 
for five or six years when Paul was arrested. 
He had the repute of being the worst of a 
series of unscrupulous and covetous rulers. 
Tacitus described him as a creature ‘of 
boundless cruelty and lust, who exercised royal 
functions in the spirit of a slave.’’ He did 
not lack ability or good judgment, but he 
cared for no interests other than his own. 
Luke describes him as he really was. He 
respected Paul, feared him not a little, but 
detained him in prison in order to be bribed 
to set him free. Had he been fair-minded, 
he would have dismissed the case at the first 
hearing and set Paul free, 

The hope of Felix that Paul would buy a 
release indicates the fact, testified to in other 
ways, that Paul was a prisoner of distinction, 

sessed of reasonable, if not ample, means. 

is days of grinding poverty, when he had 
to work two-thirds of the time in order to 
be able to preach each day without asking 
for the support of others, had gone by. 
Ramsay thinks that, either by inheritance or 
by a family reconciliation, Paul had become 
possessed of resources denied to him in 
earlier years. 

He did not suffer while at Ceszrea. 
Doubtless he fretted at first because his far- 
reaching plans were checked, but the months 
which passed were full of interesting details. 
He*was permitted the visits of friends and 
the free use of books and writing materials. 
Luke at least was near him, and served, no 
doubt, as his messenger and representative 
with the churches of Judea. These two 
years of comparative seclusion gave Paul a 
chance to think. His previous life for a 
number of years had been lived in a whirl. 
He now could think things through. i 
opportunity meant much for Christianity. 

he trial itself had been quickly held. Paul 

was charged with seditious conduct, heres;, 
and sacrilege. His defense was an appeal to 
the actual facts and a challenge to refute 
them. It was a complete answer, but the 
appeal to facts served as a pretext for his de- 
tention. 


II. ReFeRENcE LITERATURE, 


Farrar’s chapter 41, ‘* Paul and Felix,”’ is 
worth reading. Bartlett’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age ”’ 
(165-168) and Stifler’s ‘*Acts’’ (232-240) 
are clear. McGiffert’s ‘‘ Apostolic Age”? 
(345-353) explains fully the reason for the 
unusual space granted in Acts to these oc- 
currences. Concerning Felix, see the Bible 
dictionaries. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 


This lesson finely exhibits the strength that 
comes from 4 life lived conscientiously, and 
the danger of postponing clearly appre- 
hended duty. 

Felix, the Procurator. What sort of man 
was he? What had been his history ? 

His Treatment of Paul. Did Felix deal 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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THE AMERICAN —<:—-| 
STANDARD BIBLE 


‘*‘The best transiation of the Scriptures in the 
English Language.’’ 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 
KING JAMES BIBLE 1 Cor. 15 : 33 AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


' 33 Be not deceived. Evil commu- | 33 Be not deceived: Evil compan- 
nications corrupt good manners. ionships corrupt good morals. 


Send for Free Bocklet containing interesting and helpful comments by prominent scholars 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


Publishers for the American Committee — Bible publishers for over fifty years 





Prices, 
35c. to $20 


























Training the Teacher] 


By A. F. ScHAUFFLER, D.D., ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX, B.L, 
Martin G. BrRuMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., MARION LAWRANCE. With sup- 
plementary chapters by CHARLES A. OLIVER and IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph. D. 
Approved as a First Standard Course by the Committee on Education, Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. 


270 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 75 cents; .° 
both postage prepaid. (Postage stamps are entirely acceptable.) 


i THe SunDAy SCHOOL Times COMPANY, 1031 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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There’s no mys- 
tery about it. 

Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys do not 
break from heat, 
because they’re 
made of Macbeth 
Pearl Glass in- 
stead of common 
bottle or window 
glass. 

Macbeth, is on 
my chimneys. That’s my name. 
I would hate to put it on a 
chimney that would make me 
ashamed. 


Macbeth Some chigneye are sold by the best 
ere. 
a) book Insures your getting the right chimney 
for your lamp; it also gives suggestions about the 
care of lamps. Itis free. Address 


Mac BETH, Pittsburgh 











WHITE STAR LINE 
_._ 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 

















Agents Wanted 


IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I would send you our 
$2.19 sample outfit free this very minute. Let me 
start you in a profitable business, You do not need 
pital. Experience quastenmty. 50 per- 
Credit given. Premiums. Freight paid. 
in gold extra. ay, man and 

A 


y Biacx, 
Prestpent, 141 Bevercy Street, Boston, Mass. 
ble and experienced man to give 

entire time to field work of the Mary- 


ANTED es 
n unday School Association. 


Apply to 
Sunday School Rooms, 121 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore. 


The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 2, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadeiphia as 
“ second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly cnbestip toes - 

ne free copy addi- 
Free Copies gional will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


' ‘The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, ex by special request. 

Enough copies any one wsne the paper to 

S Of & 8¢ toexamine it, will 
ent free, upon application. 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions, 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
The Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fairly with Paul? What were his motives 
for him? 
The He . What were the three 


charges ? How did Paul rep! 
to them? Was his reply conclusive ? und 


Paul's Influence Over Felix. What was 
the secret of the awe that Felix felt? Was 
it akin to tance? 


The Two Year's Detention. Of what 
character was this t? Who 
were with Paul in all ity? Was it 
wholly a calamity to Paul and the church ? 

Pauls Advantage, What was the secret 
of his ascendancy over his enemies and over 
the procurator ? 

IV. Home Stupy on Next Lesson, 


1. Why did Paul appeal to Cesar? 2. 
Why was Agrippe II a person of great influ- 
ence? 3. at new facts about himself did 
Paul declare in his address before Agrippa? 


Wasnsurn Couiece, ‘Topeka, Kansas. 








Ask Marion Lawrance! 








HALIFAX, N. S.—In one of vour books you 
intimated that plans for model «schools 
were in preparation. Will you kindly let me 
know if such plans can be obtained, and where 
to apply for them? We are looking forward to 
the erection of a parish hall, or Sunday-school. 
If plans could be studied and adapted to our 
needs, while the building fund was being raised, 
much ~ might be saved when ready to build. 


The book you refer to is not ready, and | 8" 


will not be for some months, It is to be en- 
titled ‘‘ Housing the Sunday-school,’’ and 
will be published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication of Philadelphia. We are hoping 


it will be out by Christmas. 





GRIFFIN, GA.—Have you anything special 
in the way of tee or cards to send 
after the absent sawp or anything that will 
stop the leaks ?—R. R. A. 

Apply to your denominational publishing 
house, or any Sunday-school supply house, 
and they will gladly furnish absentee cards. 

It would be well also to ask superinten- 
dents of good schools wherever you meet 
them to send you samples of the cards they 
are using for this business. One card that 
is being used a deal now is a picture of 
a Sunday-school class with a good many 
vacant chairs in it. This is suggestive, but 
soon wears out. 

After all, cards and printed matter for this 
purpose are only a makeshift. There is noth- 
ing that will take the place of a personal 
visit by the teacher, This is far better than 
a visit from pastor, superintendent, or paid 
church visitor, The principle underlying it 
all is to make the absentee feel that his ab- 
sence is really felt in the school, and nothing 
does this like a personal touch. 

The percentage of attendance to enrolment 
throughout the United States and Canada is 
-pannage under sixty, taking it the year round, 

f you are in excess of that you are doing 
pretty well, though I have an idea it ought to 
reach nearer eighty thar sixty. Make it a 
rule of your school that every absentee shall 
be followed up before the next Sunday by a 
personal visit, if possible ; but if that is not 
Poon then by a letter or postal card, A 
eiter is far better than a postal card. 

If a teacher cannot visit his absentees dur- 
ing the week he should notify somebody 
whose business it is to look them up in such 
cases. The more closely you follow up your 
absentee list the smaller will be your per- 
centage of absentees. 





GENESCO, fu. ar Sunday-school is just 
now passing thro the important experience 
of selecting new ymn-books. Duceomane. 
tee has gone through a number, but remains 
unsuited. 

Is it asking toc much of jou for some sug- 

estion of what _ deem to be a first-rate 

ymn-book for a Sunday-school? Personally, 
I have certain ideals for Sunday-school music, 
and dislike very much having our school have 
any kind of doggerel music.—L. A. P. 

The selection of a suitable song-book for 
a Sunday-school is not an easy task, for there 
is no ‘* best’? Sunday-school book. Tastes 
differ so widely that it would be wholly un- 
wise for the writer to attempt to name any 
single book as certainly desirable. Music 
is worship, or may be made so, or it may be 
made just the reverse, Prayer is worshi 
but if people won’t pray, there is no worship 





to them in prayer. The same is true of sing- 
ing. If the people will not sing, there is no 
worship to them in. the singing, as a rule. 
The music that is adapted to the capacity of 
the members of the school or congregation, 
and is attractive to them so that they will 
sing it, will produce the best results. I be- 
lieve a good deal of our Sunday-school music 
is low opm from a musical standpoint, and 
we ought to use every influence in our power 
to raise it up to where it ought to be by the 
cultivation of a taste for better music. This 
is a long, slow process, however, Very or- 
dinary music, well sung and relished, will do 
more good than the highest grade music if it 
is butchered in its rendering. 

The difficulty with most of our song-books 
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which cater to the musical taste, 


is that they are too stiff forthe average school 
The poorest ing I have ever heard in 
Sunday-schools is they have had these 
h Sunday-school “books. It 


“ he be said also trae gegen 

same book you d the ve' 
best singing. It is not rete of the Prd 
ity of music; much d upon the leader. 
If he is an enthusiast_and thoroughly capa- 
tie, he *% Sane se ry taste in any 
school. at provides in T pro- 
portion the better class of cause. ath the 
popular Sunday-school songs of the day is 
the book that will produce the best results 
in the long run and be most thoroughly 
adapted to the average school. 











The Tennis Champion Says 


MAY SUTTON 


Tells American Girls How to be Healthy 
And Graceful 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


Don’t drink coffee. 
Don't drink tea. 
Don't exercise toc much. 


These three don’ts constitute the ad- 
vice of Miss May Sutton, champion 
woman tennis pers of the world, to 
irls who would go in seriously and 
systematically for athletics. 


Eat what you want. 
Take long walks. 
Get all the fresh air you can. 


These are the three rules Miss Sutton 
lays down for girls who desire merely to 
be strong and healthy. 

The little champion recently appeared 
on courts in San Francisco in a series of 
exhibition matches. It had been reported 
that she was not in the best of health, 
but she gave no indication of having 
‘*gone back,” playing her. strong game 
that made her world’s champion, with 
her same old dash and accuracy. 

At the close of the series Miss Sutton 
was asked to tell what system of train- 
ing she had found most effective, and 
what, in her opinion, is the best form of 
exercise and diet for the average Ameri- 
can girl. In part she said : 


“While I advocate hearty 
eating, I cannot say too much 
against the use of tea or coffee. 
They are nerve destroyers, and 
no one can be healthy who 
persists in their use. 


‘*Too much exercise is as bad as too 
little. Walking is the best exercise 
there is. Early each morning, after 
drinking a glass of hot water, dressed in 
loose clothing, I walk for nearly an hour. 

“Athletics should receive sume atten- 
tion from every girl. If her time pre- 
cludes the playing of tennis or golf, she 
should take long walks in the open air, 
both before the morning and evening 
meal, throwing the head and shoulders 
back, and taking long, deep draughts of 
that which money cannot buy, but is in 
reach of the poor as well as the rich— 
pure air. 

‘Pure air and a moderate amount of 
exercise I cannot too strongly impress 
upon girls as being the only secret of 
health and grace. Medicine for that 
out-of-sorts feeling may cause girls to 
— they feel ali right, but what they 
really need is more fresh air, and not 
quite so much sitting around the house 
in tight-fitting clothes, as a great many 
of them do.” 


Miss Sutton is declared by physicians 
to be a perfect athlete. Tennis experts 
declare that every movement is ‘‘a pic- 
ture."—Lezington (Ky.) Leader. 





**Don’t Drink Coffee 
‘Don’t Drink Tea 
* Don’t Exercise Too Much”’ 


Very easy when you know how 
much more satisfactory 


POSTUM 


is, as a morning cup. 


A hot, steaming cup of Postum 
is as invigorating and bracing as 
coffee. But instead of caffeine- 
wrecked nerves, headaches and 
heart troubles that overtake the 
coffee drinker, Postum furnishes a 
liquid food which strengthens head 
and body. 


A. ten days’ trial of well-made 
Postum (boiled 15 minutes) con- 
vinces. 


“There’s a Reason” 





WONDERED WHY 


Found the Answer was ‘‘ Coffee.’’ 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for 
years why they have to suffer so, and 
eventtially discover that the drug—ca/- 
feine—in coffee is the main cause of the 
trouble. 

‘I’ was always very fond of coffee, 
and drank it every day. I never had 
much flesh, and often wondered why I 
was.always so pale, thin and weak. 

‘‘Abouwt five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down, and I was confined 
to my bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take suf- 
ficient nourishment to sustain life. 

4s During this time I was drinking cof- 
fee,—didn’t think I could do without it. 

‘‘After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided 
to give it up and try Postum. I didn’t 
like the taste of it at first, but when it 
was made right—boiled until dark and 
tich—I soon became very fond of it. 

‘In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt like 
a new being,—headache spells entirely 

ne. 

‘* My health continued to improve, and 
to-day I am well and strong,—weigh 148 
pounds. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Read‘‘ The Road toWellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Gereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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Scott's Emulsion 


the standard Cod Liver Oil 
preparation of the world. 
Nothing equals it to build up 
the weak and wasted bodies 
of young and old, All Druggists 
Send Moc., name of paper and this ad. for our 


beautiful Savings Bank and Ohild’s Sketch- 
Book. Each bank contains a Good Luck Penn,. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl St., N. Y. 















Don't upset the Stomach 

65th Successful Year 

at druggists 50c & $1 or by mail 
THE TARRANT CO. 

Wrie Acid Eliminant 164-6 Chambers &t., N. Y¥. 











NET. Security, First Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh Real Estate 


Not affected by financial or trade 
conditions. Size and time to suit. Judgment 
Bond for double amount with each Mortgage. 
Select property. Careful appraisement; char- 








— - el A. C. Leslie Compenys 
rmin $12, Bakew. we 
Bookict FREE Building, Patebarsh, Pa 











HAL LOW oD of the HYM hymn book 


HA L ELS to OWED es ) new books. 5 
& MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO, 


CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


Spee y, snsonony Sngereeens : as a profession, more 
and more profitable, Experts aoe be: emand by insti- 
tutions, city, county, and state governments. Instruc- 
tion includes Charities and Correction, Child Caring 
Play, yerpenes, Civic Improvement Garvers of Socia 
Conditions, Neighborhood Wor Sectlements, 
Churches, Factory Welfare, etc. '  . by special- 
ists of national reputation, Diploma given for year. 
Tuition, $10 per course, Special creuing lectures. 
7th year opens October sth. Year book on application 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 

(S) 439 RAND McNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


STANDARD COURSES in absentia and residence 
to graduation, Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, la. 


BO® 


Salaries 
Fvery Month 


Just to prove that we can raise your 
salary. 

The monthly average of 300 letters 
voluntarily written by students telling of 
salaries raised and positions bettered by 
I. C. S. Training proves the ability of 
the I, C. S. to raise the salaries of 
poorly paid but ambitious men—to raise 
YOUR salary. 

In one year I. C. S. trained men quali- 
fied for increased earnings amounting to 
over twenty million dollars! Only your 
spare time is required. Let us prove that 
we can raise your salary—this puts you to 
no obligation. Send a postal today sta- 
ting what position you would like to gain, 


Correspondence Schools 
Box 957, SCRANTON, PA. 




















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 17, 1909. 


Pilgrim’s Progress Series. X. Doubt- 
ing Castle(Psa. 43: 1-5; 73: 13-20; 
1 Kings 19 : 1-18). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Job in Doubting Castle (Job 30: 
TuEs.—A prophet in perplexity (Hab. t: 
wen.—Elijah'e s despair (1t Kings 19: 4, 13, 





14). 

THuRS.—Peter sinking (Matt. 14:22, 23). 

FRI.—The key of promise (2 Pet. 1: ah 

Sat.—The Ma out (Isa. 39 : 14-33 ; 40 : 27- 
3° 











Cite instances of lack of faith. 
What lessons may we learn from Thomas? 
What promises have helped us most? 


ge people tell us that it is asin to 
doubt. They are mistaken. Some 
doubt is born of sin, and such doubt is 
sinful. If we do what is wrong and unworthy, 
it is inevitable that such wrong-doing should 
breed distrustand uncertainty. But it is not 
a sin for the mind to ask questions, 

It is not right to go on asking questions 
without answering them. When a doubt 
arises it should be dealt with. In some cases 
the right course is to take up the question 
which has arisen, to put it in clear and defi- 
nite form, to read on it, to talk to others 
about it, to get all the light we can, and then 
calmly and prayerfully decide what we must 
believe the truth to be. The trouble with 
many people is that they allow doubts to 
arise and do not deal decisively with them. 
Our trouble is not that we think too much. 
We do not think enough. Most of the doubt 
in the world would disappear if men and 
women would only use their minds, 

But there are doubts which we can not 


|| clear away by argument. We can deal with 


them effectively only by action. “If any 
man,” ‘said Jesus, ‘will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
God.” It isright to think and to get all the 
facts, but in the end we only know by ex- 
periment. We cannot see God. We can- 
not hear him. The reasons for believing in 
God are not like the reasons for believing in 
what we can see and hear with our senses. 
There are other arguments for God’s existence 
which are sufficient formany. But, afterall, 
the convincing argument is the argument of 
action, If we trust God we find him true. 
Our doubts disappear when we do his will. 
There are some doubts which it is wicked 
and foolish to cherish. They ought to be at 
once banished when they show themselves. 


“Do I love my mother?’’ ‘Does my 
mother love me?’’ ‘Are truth and .duty 
sovereign over life?’’ Doubts like these 


ought not to be tolerated, and there are 
others like them, They only sap the soul’s 
strength. All unworthy doubts should be at 
once thrown out. 

We ought to cultivate the positive and 
trustful mind. As an old preacher used to 
say, ‘‘ We should doubt our doubts and be- 
lieve our beliefs.’”” Our minds ought not 
always to be questioning. They ought to be 


showing love. Such minds will not be 
vexed with doubt. 

There are a few great central truths which 
we should take up and study carefully, so that 
on these fundamental things we can stand 
immovable. The most importantof these are 
the fatherly wisdom and love of God, the 
deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the in- 
violability of the truth. On each of these we 
should think and read and pray until we are 
absolutely clear. We can be clear on each 
of these. These little books will help us: 
Clarke’s ** Can I Believe in God the Father? ’’ 
Simpson’s ‘‘ The Fact of Christ,’’ and Trum- 
bull’s ‘“* A Lie Never Justifiable.”’ 

It is not necessary always to understand 
in order to have no doubt. We do not 
understand how grass eaten by a goose be- 
comes feathers, by a pig, bristles, and by a 
sheep, wool. But we have no doubt about 
the fact. The blind man did not know 
enough about Christ to answer all the ques- 
tions which were asked him, but he did know 
that, whereas he had been blind, he saw, and 





that it was Christ who had healed him. 






The President of the United States 
works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 
fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be 
within reach. 


When Washington was president he 
rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon 
and kept in touch by messenger with the 
affairs of state. The President to-day 
has a wider range and can seek the cool- 
ing breezes of the New England coast. 


The tong distance telephone keeps him 
in constant communication with the 
capital and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 
Washington in a day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his 
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voice instead, not only to Washington but 
to any other point. 


The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for- the 
whole public. 


This system has been built up so 
gradually and extended so quietly that 
busy men hardly realize its magnitude or 
appreciate its full value. 


Forty thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages are connected by the Bell system, 
which serves all the people all the time, 


doing, planning service, working out ways of 


The Bell telephone has become the implement 
of a nation. It increases the sum total of 
human efficiency, and makes every hour of the 
day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service, 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Beil Telephone is The Center of the System 


- GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of 
this picture, which in our estimation will be at least per 
cent. as good as the original, we will send absolutely FREE OF 
CHARGE for THREE MONTHS an illustrated magazine, zx 
voted vena apt to drawing, success and achievement. This 
ma eane is sely illustrated each month, and contains the 

ns proh ideas in illustrating ; it will be an aid and an 
foodies to those who want to earn LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 4o per cent. as good as the original ? 
If you have, it will prove that you HAVE ‘TALENT for drawing, 
which can be easily developed by practical, individual training. 
Trained artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept.12,Scranton,Pa. 


32 CENTS—3 HELPS ON “PAUL” — Te 


A Chart of Paul's Journeyings, yee ee ee ee 
The Story of Paul’s Life, Bosworth .......--seess0e0% 
Mastering the Book of A 


cts, ‘Moulton “Ole acer ke 8 8 0% 
Send NOW. (Postage stamps accepted.) 32 cents. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ani-J ; The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
Nature’s own way of cleansing the body 
FOR . Ad Ray le. She provides a pure and 
ineral water as a laxative and 
health in Some. Keep yourself in healthy con- 


dition by drinking half a giass on arising in 
the morning. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most oe nt in the parlor, can 
be kept ee y clean by APOLIO 
rubbed lightly a with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















Do You Want to 
Win Men to Christ? 


Read the inspiring story’ of a 
business man's actual experi- 
ences in this chief service of 
Christ's followers. 


Winning Men 
One by One 

By H. Wellington Wood 
Price, 50 cents 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Soild 

** They are known From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.’’— Zhe 
Bookshelf. 







** To say that 
a Bible is an 
Oxford is suf- 
ficient. Yet 
the Oxford 
keeps on im- 


eving. The 
Rew Editions 


will prove a 
delighttul 
surprise.’’— 
Christian Nation. 









ENTIRELY NEW! 


Oxford Pictorial Palest Bibies 
 comle nar wi en 


‘Ofa pictorial Bibles I have seen for 
children, & ond ~ efiving, to the children, on 
hildren’s Day, this easily stands first. 
termediate Sunday-Se hool Quarterly. 
Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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By Telephone 
By Alice E. Allen 


VERYTHING was ready for mother’s 

es. Soe The round table waited 

air was sweet 

with carnations, ty in their warm 

red shades, threw soft crimson lights on silver 

and linen and china. The guests were all in 
the parlor. 

Before announcing supper, mother excused 
herself to give one last glance at the table. 
She found Gordon standing disconsolately 
near the dining-room door. 

Then the telephone bell rang. Mother 
ran to answer it, 

** Please, Mrs. Hardy,’’ said a boy’s voice, 
Mother’s at your part rty, you know.”’ 

*¢ Thank you,”’ cried mother, much pleased. 
** Gordon will be so glad to come.’’ She 
rang off and turned quichiy to Gordon. 

**Run right over to Charlie’s, dear,’’ she 
said. ‘*He wants you to come and eat sup- 
per with him, He’s waiting, so be quick.”’ 

Mother kissed him. And Gordon hurried 
down the street to Charlie’s house. Mean- 
while mother’s guests seated themselves at 
the pretty table. 

In the midst of the second course, the tele- 
phone bell rang. Mother sprang up. 

** Excuse me,’’ she said, ** but that’s proba- 
bly Gordon, so I’ll answer myself.’’ 

** Hello,’’ said mother into the receiver. 

‘¢That you, Mrs. Hardy?’’ said a boy’s 
voice. ‘* Where ts Cordon? 

*¢ Why, isn’t he there yet? ’’ cried mother. 
*¢ Well, he surely will be in a minute. I 
sent him right over. It was so good of you 
to ask him, Charlie.’’ 

*¢ Charlie? ’’ said the voice, ‘*I say, Mrs. 
Hardy, this isn’t Charlie. This is Harold.’’ 

Harold !’? gasped Gordon’s mother. 
‘¢ Dear me, Harold, I’ve made such a mis- 
take, I sent Gordon to Charlie’s. Please 
run get him, quick !’’ 

«1 hope he’llfind-him,’’ laughed Harold’s 
mother from the table. ‘‘ ‘ All day he’s been 
saving things for supper.’? 

‘¢ There really isn’t anything in my house 
to eat,’’ said Charlie’s mother. ‘* But don’t 
worry, Mrs, Hardy, they’ll get along.’ 

They were getting along. When Gordon 
rang the bell- at Charlie’s house, Charlie 
came to the door, 

‘* Hello, Gordon,’’ he said, ‘* won’t you 
come in?’’ 

** Trying to be extra polite, Charlie ?’’ 
said Gordon. ‘* Course I'll come in,—lI’ve 
come to supper.’’ 

Charlie surely did look queer. 

*¢ Mother’s over to your mother’s party,’’ 
he stammered, ‘‘ John and I were going to 
eat bread and milk. There’s lots of it, and 
maybe we can look uy something else.’ 

The looking up resulted in half a cherry 
pie and the remains of a turkey, John got 
out a frying-pan and warmed up some pota- 
toes. 

Just as they had finiched a good supper, in 
rushed Harold. 

‘*T say, Gordon,”’ he cried, ‘* you’ve made 
a mistake. I’m the one invited you to sup- 
per. Your mother didn’t understand. We've 
got a big spread. Do hurry up,—I’m ‘most 
starved waiting.’’ 

‘* I’m pretty full now,’’ saidGordon, ‘ But 
it’s Thanksgiving, and a fellow ought to be 
able to eat two suppers. I say, boys, I’ve 
had a bully time, aoe I wasn’t invited.’’ 

Late that same evening Gordon ran home. 
Mother’s party was over, the guests gone, 
the pretty lights out’ Mother met him at 
the door. She tried to look sorry, but her 
eyes twinkled. 

**Oh, Gordon,’’ she said, ** I’m. so sorry I 
sent you to the wrong supper. 
funny, I can’t help laughing. 
Charlie say?’’ 

‘** We got supper ourselves,’’ said Gordon. 
‘¢’*Twas no end of fun.’’ 

‘*There’s a taste of everything for you, 
dear,’’ said mother, ‘‘ on a plate on the table. 
I don’t believe in eating at night, but this is 
Thanksgiving.’’ 

**Gee, mother,’’ cried Gordon, ‘I’ve 
eaten two suppers ip ae A boy can’t 
hold everything. I’d be a good deal thank- 
fuller if I needu’t eat another to-night.”’ 


What did 








AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W: 32nd St., NEW YORK 





LowviL_eE, N. Y. 





**let Gordon come over to supper with me. ' 


But it’s so. 





$5.50 Value for Only $1.00 
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5c. per bushel explained by the Briggs 
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Peed for 
System. No inery, 


95% OF ALL CHICKS HATCHED CAN BE 


2,000 layers and 3,000 chicks can be cared for without help by one person, and still have time for 


oo saved on handeed chicks raised to maturi: by this wentachal Be system. 
Endorsed by hundreds of leading successful poultryanen be unqualified tes- 
“PROFITS IN POULTRY KEEPING SOLVED” is 


This great book ball Edgar Briggs a by ys 8 increase you w present profits or a proteeble ‘tad 
t Py every 


easy occupation, lures unkno 
covers avery part of th e business. by Soe 


any other system; molts hens early, crpa hens are ane pi sick raz this bn By Ray is Piowes, 
THE SECRET OF POULTRY RAISING IS ALSO BARED 


This book h been sold for \ s coveri v 
ean as oberg ot Rover» bran aa f numer then $5 00 per copy. and thousands covering several 
WEH URCHASED E SOLE RIGHTS FP ATION FROM THE auzHOR. 
MR. BRIGGS, and Seve Feet reduced the price 00 to $1.00 roepy, incl one year’s 
subscription to ‘‘ Pourtry Success,” regular su 50 cen under the offer you 
et the prigee Nek ban book for only 50 cents. We have also just taken o} sed 4 Secrets 
Culture,’’ containing most valuable and never beiore published secrets t 
duo ey erful and easily obtainable results, These secrets are alone worth the price of the book, but but 
under our great offer you get them FREE. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TPS 5 5a REMIT OS'sroo, WEILL SEND | MStidpy oF BRIGGS’ 


WONDERFUL SYSTEM moor viz. PROF IN POULTRY Leet “URE SOLVED, also a set 
of BRIGGS “SECRETS OULTRY OLTURE ** and include by > Lh 4 Sd 4 SUCCESS one 
year. Even if you already’ Ae. a copy of © Profits in "Boultry Keepi: re losing mone 

te C24 by not having the supplemental publicatee. 5 Je ore ceived Cu tare. a0 POULT RY 
SUCCESS is admittedly the world’s leading and best PO R JOURNAL. 20 years old, 64 4 164 
ae beautifully illustrated and printed. Most competent and experienced writers in the’ country. 
50 cents a year. It is the Twentieth Century Poultry Magazine. Samples and circulars free. Address 


HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., BRIGGS DESK 60, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








for a sample ‘‘ Pupils’. Pad’’ for the 

new Graded Course ; mention grade de- 

sired, —Beginners, Primary, or Junior. 

1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ne nee 


HERE IS A CHANCE TO SECURE IN PERMANENT 
FORM THE. WORLD'S GREATEST PICTURES 


A Prize to the Winners 
for Guessing 


The Name of the Artist of this Picture. Everyone Should Become Ac- 
quainted with the World’s Great Artists and their Work, and there 
is no Better Way than to Possess a Set of these Books. 








The 12 Titles The 12 Books 
TITIAN known as the 
MURILLO RIVERSIDE 
nik ART SERIES 
LANDSEER are edited by 
VAN DYCK ESTELLE M. So scagegad 
conne Each bound in fine 
6610 een cloth with title 
REMBRANDT e 


stamped in gold, ob- 
long ramo, about r1co 
pages of text with 16 
full page reproduc- 
tions of each artist’s 
most famous work. 


MICHEL ANGELO 
GREEK SCULPTURE 
TUSCAN SCULPTURE 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


The value of these books is twofold. First, they serve as a collection of beautiful re- 
productions of the best in art. Second, they give in brief the life-work and history of the 
world's great painters, with a glossary showing dates where first exhibited and present 
location of special subject, size, etc. 


OUR OFFER Send us the name of the artist who painted the above picture, 

and we will send you free one of the twelve books, provided 

your letter is accompanied by a remittance of $5.00 to cover the special price at which we 

are Selling the other 11 books. ‘The full set of twelve books, as described, will be shipped, 
expressage prepaid, to your address. The _— price of this set of books is $9.96. 

We make the above special offer for a ited time only. We want you to become 


acquainted with the quality of our books, and for this purpose we will accompany each set 
of the twelve books with a copy of our new 1909 Portrait Catalog. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


HovuGutow Mirriin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 1 believe the above picture bay! oe RES OR cage Pa tee oh ME EY 
and I enclose herewith my remittance of $5.00, for which please send me the 11 books, as per four 
offer, and also the rath volume which you offer free for my guess, also a copy of your Portrait ta- 
log, the whole to be sent to me expressage prepaid. 
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